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ABSTRACT 

Designed as one of 10 institutes for the inservice 
training of vocational-technical educators in eastern metropolitan 
areas, the major focus of this institute was the administrative 
coordination within the urban school organization, which is essential 
to the planning and implementation of programs appropriate to inner 
city residents. A total of 86 local, state, and national vocational 
education administrators representing 21 states, Washington, D.C. , 
and Puerto Rico, participated in formal lectures, informal talks, a 
symposium, large and small discussion groups, reaction and question 
panels, small task forces, and individual assignments during the 
1-week institute. An assessment of the institute by three evaluative 
instruments indicated that the content and proceedings were 
appropriate to the participants* interests. The problems identified 
and strategies developed during the institute indicate a need for 
reinterpretation and analysis of the content of political and social 
management appropriate to the educational sectors of ajor 
metropolitan areas. Recommendations include: (1) the development of a 

management by objectives approach for additional administrative 
systems, and (2) the development of administrative staffing patterns 
on the basis of function rather than duplication of the state level 
organization. (Author/SB) 
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FOREWORD 



This is one of a series of reports on Short Term Institutes for In 
service Training of Professional Personnel Responsible for Vocational 
Technical Education in Eastern Metropolitan Areas. This institute was 
designed to interface teams of administrative leaders in metropolitan 
areas in studies of vocational education for the inner city, to develop 
strategies for innovative programs, and strengthen working relationships 
among those responsible for serving vocational education needs. 



The needs of the inner city are not new to inner city leaders . Many 
have experienced all levels of poverty, deprivation, and discrimination. 
They know that for most youth and adults who live submarginal existences , 
the traditional liberal arts / cultural lyceo concept of education lacks 
motivation, meaningfulness and reality. Yet, a democracy h^s no other 
alternative than to develop and implement an educational and occupational 
program which is fulfilling to all, which seeks, fiids, and releases the 
talents which, each person possesses. 



The problems which prevent inner-city youth and adults from receiving 
adequate occupational education varies with the metropolitan areas. Among 
these problems are (1) a lack of knowledge by administrative staffs about 
vocational education, its philosophy and methodology; (2) the failure to 
redesign the educational program for maximum involvement of students in 
"on-hands" programs with a high level of validity in the current and pre 
dictable .job market; and (3) the lack of resources to provide for adequately 
designed occupational education programs. These and other closely related 
problems are analyzed with recommendations for attacking them, m this re 
port . 

Recognition is due the Division of Vocational Education, College of 
Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for initiating, 
housing, and coordinating the Short Term Institutes’ Prograrjis ■ and to 
Dr. C. Thomas Olivo, Director of the Planning and Implementation Committee 
and Dr. Albert E. Jochen, Institutes’ Coordinator. Recognition is also 
due to the members of the Planning Committee for this Institute: 

Dr. Joseph T „ Nerden, Professor of Education, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity at Raleigh, North Carolina; Dr. Byrl Shoemaker, State Director of 
Vocational Education, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio; 

Dr. John W. Letson, Superintendent, Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
and Mr. Joe D. Mills, Executive Associate Superintendent, Pinellas County, 
Florida. 
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Prob lem, Purpose and Objectives 
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An awareness of the problems facing public school administrators 
led to the focus of an institute: 



1. To interface teams of administrative leaders in metropolitan 
areas in studies of vocational education for the inner ci y. 

2. Identification of models and strategies for developing 
vocational education in the inner city. 



3. Establishment of parameters of innovative programs for 
vocational education in the inner cities. 

I 

4. The strengthening/ of working relationships among administrators 
vs. responsibility for serving vocational education needs. 



These four basic objectives were resolved into nine working objectives 
designed to sensitize the institute participants to, (1) Developing policy 
that is appropriate to bringing about changes needed in vocational educa 
tion in a system; (2) Identifying the forces and pressures working for nd 
against vocational education in programs in the inner city; (3) Identify g 
barriers to change in the system; (4) Developing a strategy for Ranging 
vocational education in the system; (5) Developing goals in voca ^°^ 
cation programs; (6) Clarifying the roles of position holders with regard 
to changes desired; (.7) Developing leadership terms for bringing about 
cSangls in vocational education in the system; (8) Utilizing data processing 
in the educational decision making-process; and, (9) Cultivating a personal 
r jtnmitment throughout the system for vocational education and accomplis ing 
the goals of education today for the target population in the inner cities. 



Procedures and Activities 

A program planning committee was established and used to help select 
the consultants and assist in finalizing the institute program. Prepara- 
tion for the institute also included the purchase of selected references 
and the solicitation of many other references from various researchers 

and state departments of education. 

To accomplish the purposes and objectives established, a variety 
of activities were used to enrich the understandings and experiences of 
the participants during the one-week institute. Included were formal 
lectures, informal talks, a symposium, large and small group discussions, 
reaction and questioning panels, small task force assignments and 

individual assignments. ' „ , . „ . - n 

Eighty six persons representing twenty-one states, Washington, D. C. 

and Puerto Rico and having responsibilities for administering vocational 
education programs at either the local, state, or national level partici 
pated in the institute. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



An assessment of the outcome of this institute by the three 

±nstruments administered indicated that the content and 
proceedings were appropriate to the interests of the participants, 

m a ^ a S ^ ata gathered in pre and post instruments designed 
’ measure changes made by participants six months after the insti- 
who 6 ancou J a ^ ed the acceptance of the hypothesis that participants 
unii-^H ^ P °f itdon in im Portant problems in their administrative 

six-months L^r. be m ° re likely to rep ° rt chan « es 

instituL F ^aJ eiT t ident± 5 ied and strategies developed during the 

f f need for ^interpretation and analysis of the 

,°' Po-titioal and social management appropriate to the edu- 
cational sectors of major metropolitan areas. Coping with the maior 

n?zid'bv° n ?f ° probl "r SUCh as is not present^ r^g- 

oibi?, by v 1 metr ° POlltan clty administrators as a function of the 8 

avai^b?f • Glanted that trainln 8 i" J°b skills is readily 
* V *Z' ? U 9 assurance must be made that the training needed and 

political d" 6 individaal matches the everchanging job market. The 
of the “role rmension of employment assurances should include a study 
or the role of labor unions and employing corporations, 

includirm 11 ?^ 1 ^ 8 f° r administratlve units in mecropolitan areas 

for additioL^ ^ r V f*f Pme ? t ° f 3 mana S ement by objectives approach 
i^f-r d± ^ ional administrative systems where size and institutional- 

ion factors preclude single system operation, and (3) the devel- 

rather than' d ^ Lnd ? tr ^ ive staffing patterns on the basis of function 
rather than duplicaiton 07 ; the state level organization. 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



THE PROBLEM 

Designed as one of ten institutes for the inservice training of 
professional personnel responsible for vocational— technical education 
in extern metropolitan areas, this institute had as its major focus 
the administrative coordination of factors within the urban school 
organization, essential to the planning and implementation of programs 
of vocational-technical education appropriate to and relevant to the 
needs of the youth and adults of the inner cities in the Eastern 
United States. The central focus of the entire multiple-institute 
program was directed to the resolution of issues, i-orces and other 
constraints in the inner cities of metropolitan areas and regions of 
high population density which prevent policy-makers from providing 
realistic vocational education and training programs to meet the full 
range of people and demands of the labor market . 1 The entire institute 
program was based on the argument that vocational education is a social 
necessity.^ In theory and in fact, vocational education represents an 
individual’s turning point from economic dependency upon the social 
structure to his independent posture as a productive member of society,. 
Congress has recognized this since the beginning of vocational education 
in 1917, and the 1963 Amendements to the 1963 Vocational Education Act 
£ 2*0 the most recent example of this Congressional concern. It is indi 
cated in the declaration of the purpose of the Act and is further implied 
throughout the Act in tue designation of funds for those specific target 
populations generally found in the inner cities of the country. The 
intent of Congress in passing the Act was to make vocational education 
accessible to more people . 3 Certain target groups in the population 
(,e.£. , the socially and economically disadvantaged) have a critical need 
for vocational education The provisions of the 19 i 8 Amendments address 
themselves to the task of bringing about fundamental change in our edu- 
cational system so that all persons who need it will have access to 



lC„ Thomas Olivo, "Short-Term Institute for Inservice Training of 
Professional Persons Responsible for Vocational-Technical Education in 
the Metropolitan Areas," Temple dniversity, April, 1969, p. 6 . 

2Melvin L„ Barlow, "Vocational Education as a Social Movement," 
AVA Journal , April, 1969, p. 30. 

bLowel A. Burkette, "Latest Word From. Washing ton, " AVA Journal , 
April j 1969, p. 5. 
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»^,X“ S W69?;T al Education in the Urban City." 



p. 24. 



SEdwin L. Rumpf , "The Planning Job Ahead. " AVA Journa, . April. 1969 . 



Specifically, what problems have hindered the implementation of 
needed programs? Recognizing that vocational education itself is not 
one simple or single program, but rather many programs designed in 
different ways and implemented at all levels in the schools, what con 
straints now exist in the organizac--.cn which prevent equal access to 
educational opportunities for every youth and adult? Which constraints 
prevent the total integration of vocational education in the mainstream 
of general education? Which prevent training from becoming open ended 
so that every man shall have an opportunity to advance continuously to 
the highest level consistent with his interests, abilities and desires, 
and the manpower needs of society? 



OBJECTIVES OF THE INSTITUTE 

The administration of small or large organizations is in. itself a 
science with many facets. It is not enough for the key administrator 
to be sensitized to the needs of the people, nor is it enough for any o 
his subordinates to be sensitized to the needs of the people, unless 
there is a climate within the administrative organization which allows 
and promotes team work directed toward the solution of problems to which 
the chief administrator or his subordinates have become sensitized. 

Neither is it enough for the Congress to pass laws (which in effect are 
policy and which preside the monies supporting the administration) unless 
the administrators at all levels are cognizant of the factors related 
not just to the target population and their needs , but how to implement 
the program. Administration then becomes more than people; it becomes 
the organization; it becomes communication and in the final analysis 
becomes responsible. This responsibility is not new, the target popula- 
tions are not i;ew. Accordingly, the needs which are recognized have 
not yet been met in many urban areas because the administration of the 
schools, with its personnel, have not yet found meaningful ways in which 
to bring about , changes in its administrative organization and subsequently 
in its programs ; What then is needed is some way. to define alternatives 
to surrounding or surmounting the barriers to change which exist in the 
administrative organization as it fits into the total pattern of organi- 
sations for any given community or metropolitan area. The focus of this 
institute was directed toward administration and was developed specifi- 
cally with four major objectives: 

1. To interface . teams of administrative leaders in metropolitan 
areas in studies of vocational education for the inner city 9 

2. To identify models and strategies for developing vocational 
education in the inner city; 

3. To establish parameters of innovative programs for vocational 
education in the inner cities ; and 

4. To strengthen working relationships <among administrators 
with responsibility for serving vocational education needs. 



OUTCOMES 

The four basic objectives of the institute as described in the 
introduction were resolved into nine functional or working objectives 
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^f 1 S ed - direCt:ly t0 the content of the institute and to the role positions 

speSfiSL ^ participants . These nine working objectives were designld 
specifically to sensitize the participants to: S 

1 * J® V J 1 ° p: !' n8 P oli fy that is appropriate to bringing about changes 

needed in vocational education in a system; 8 

vopS ^ 1 ! 18 f ? rces and P ress ures working for and against 
cationai education m programs in the inner city; 

Identifying barriers to change in the system; 

eve oping a strategy for changing vocational education in the 
system; 

Developing goals in vocational education programs; 
desired ^" 8 r ° leS ° f P ° sition holders wi * h regard to changes 

tiInal P i ^ 8 la f der ® hi P teams for bringing about changes in voca- 
tional. edu cation in the system; 

Utilizing data processing in the educational decision-making 
oces s ; 

Cultivating a personal commitment throughout the system for 

tnS f" al J ducatlon and accomplishing the goals of education 
today for the target population in the inner cities. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF OPERATION 

to t0 under = t “ d the f °“= of Institute I, it is necessary 

to ..limit the scope of its content, the levels of responsibilities held 
by participants within their own organization and the role of this initi- 
ate m relationship to the other institutes within thltltll projeo?? 

f - The seneral plan of operation was to limit the content of Institute I 
ve aspects of administration in vocational education as follows: 

The goals for vocational education programs; 

Policy-making for vocational education; 

The forces affecting the implementation of vocational programs 
adverse to change in the bureaucracy. and strategies fir Suiting 
alternatives to surmounting the barriers in the Sureaucracy ; ® 

The roles of position holders in the system and leadership* teams 
for bringing about change; and 
Data for decision-making. 

X ass sarra*. 

ISIonlll fIL ^ r le f ed .\ raaa ° f vocational education Inl wuI seSIted 
held as .cart of^hi^f 18 "^ thin . the admlnistr ative organization also were 
of the content then °the 1 prOJeCt ;. ^ order to understand the limitation 
consisted of” ? reader would need to know that the other institutes 

(1) annual and long-range program planning. (2) orienf»Hnn 
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personnel, (5) updating the process and content of teacher education courses 
to reach disadvantaged youth, (6) improving occupational orientation programs 
for junior high school students, (7) development of vocational guidance and 
placement personnel, and (8) application of vocational education innovations 
resulting from research and development programs. 



CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The institute was planned using the following nine procedural steps: 

1. Selecting the program planning committee 

2. Selecting the participants 

3. Developing and clarifying the objectives 

4. Planning the program content 

5. Selecting the institute staff 

6. Developing the methodology for achieving the objectives 

7 . Conducting the institute 

8. Evaluating and follow-up 

9 . Writing the reports 



SELECTING THE PROGRAM PLANNING COMMITTEE 



The selecting of the program planning committee was deemed to be 
critical in the area of administrative coordination. This co mm ittee 
must represent positions in which a high level of relevant knowledge in 
administration of vocational education at the national, state and local 
administrative levels, in that a broad spectrum of factors and pressures 
impinging upon vocational education were to be identified and studied as 
a part of the seminar program. One further consideration in selecting 
the program committee dealt with the need for some person from, professional 
education, since the implementation of any program would deal with ade- 
quately trained staff. These criteria in the selection of a program plan- 
ning committee were further refined by limiting selection to' (1) a person 
who has had or presently has national responsibilities in vocational 
education, (2) a person who presently has state responsibilities in 
vocational education, (3) a superintendent of schools in an eastern 
metropolitan area, (4) a person with direct responsibilities for voca- 
tional education at a high level in an eastern metropolitan area, and 
(5) a teacher-trainer from one of the major institutions of higher 
education in the East. 

The program planning committee selected were as follows: From the 

Dr. John Letson, Superintendent of Atlanta City 
Schools and a member of the President's 
Commission on Education. 

Dr. Byrl Shoemaker, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State of Ohio, Past President of A.V.A. 

Mr. Joe Mills, Assistant Superintendent, Pinellas 
County, Florida. 

Dr. Joseph Nerden, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, North Carolina State University in Raleigh. 
9 ■ 

' .V . 
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National Level 

State Level 
Local Level 
Teacher Education 
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SELECTING THE PARTICIPANTS 



A personal visit was made to each state department of vocational 
education and to the superintendent of schools in each of the major east- 
ern metropolitan areas to discuss the institute program with them and to 
invite applications by members of their staff to attend specific insti- 
tutes. The participants from whom applications were requested for this 
institute included superintendents of schools in major urban areas, city 
district superintendents, state directors of vocational education, state 
superintendents of schools, directors of area vocational schools in the 
inner city and state vocational supervisors and certain teacher educators . 
The application form submitted by the participants is included in the 
Appendix and is labeled MVT— 1. From these applications the list o. par 
ticipants were selected and invitations were extended to attend this 
institute . 

Included in this application form were certain questions dealing 
with the applicant’s knowledge and skills related to the problems of 
implementation of vocational education in the major urban areas. This 
information was valuable in planning the content of the institute. 

The positions represented by the participants selected are shown 
in Table I, with the geographic distribution and functional levels 
shown in Table II. 



TABLE I 

POSITIONS HELD BY PARTICIPANTS 



State Level 

Directors of Vocational Education 
Consultants 



Metropolitan Area 

Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 
Directors of Vocational Education 
Supervisors 

District Superintendents 
Principals of Inner City Schools 



Colleges and Universities 



2 

4 



22 

27 

11 

2 

9 

_9 

*86 



TOTAL 



"ABLE • II 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION- ANDt; FUNCTIONAL LEVELS 
OF THE PARTICIPANTS 



REGION 



Local District 
School Supt. 



City Supt's 
Office 



State College or 

Office University 



NEW ENGLAND 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 

NORTH ATLANTIC 
New Jersey 
New York 
Delaware 
Maryland 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Alabama 
District of 
Columbia 

Florida l 

Georgia 1 

North Carolina 1 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Puerto Rico 

MIDWEST 

Indiana 1 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Michigan 2 

Ohio 

West Virginia 



1 



1 



1 





1 



1 



1 
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PT.ANNING THE PROGRAM CONTENT 



The Program Planning Committee met first in September, 1969 to 
develop the strategy for determining the program content and 
specific materials and presenters for the institute. insti- 

nil anrvine session the level of objectives appropriate to a one week insti 
tute and the level of conceptualization that appeared to be appropriate 
for nSsentation to the particular group were established. In addition, 
a portion of the first planning session was given an analysis of methods 
for identifying factors related- to achieving specific objectives. 

The second planning session was held in January, 1970 and deait 
with the selection of the institute staff, physical facilities and 
order of conduct for the program of the institute. 

Program content was selected by using two criteria: 

1. Content areas related to the objectives; 

2. Conceptualization appropriate to the educational objectives 
that the group might be expected to achieve in the institute 
and the six months following. 

The content selected within this framework is shown in Table III on 
the following page. The staff selected for presentation is shown in 
Table III and also in the Appendix. 

The physical facilities selected were in the Atlanta Hilton Motor 
Hotel Complex, with appropriate meeting rooms and group discussion racil 

ities along with housing. 



CLARIFYING THE OBJECTIVES 

The four basic objectives of the institute as described in the intro- 
duction were refined into nine functional or working objectives elated 
directly to thl content of the institute and to the role positions of the 
participants. The rationale for defining the basic objectives into 
. n’n-ectives was 'based on the need for identifying measurable changes 
Se by thi TartrcipSts as a result of attending this particular institute 

Realizing the difficulty in evaluating the attainment of objectives 
of this nature , C the idea was generated that, given nine working objectives, 
those participants who changed their rank of these objectives the greatest 
amount would also initiate more changes upon_ returning home. This concept 
then became the major hypothesis for the evaluation. 

In order to bring the objectives into a manageable framework, it was 
necessary to consider the issues involved in administrative coordination 
of Vocational education in metropolitan areas in terms that were measure- 
able both before the institute and six months following. The major ob- 
jectives as developed for the institute were broken down into the issues 

as shown in Table IV. 



TABLE III 



PROGRAM CONTENT BY OBJECTIVES 



Objectives 



Content 



Staff 



To interface teams 
in studies of voca- 
tional education for 
inner cities 



A. Focus of Urban 
Institutes 

B. Focus of 
Institute //I 



Michael Russo 

Ur. Albert E. Jochen 



2. Identifying models 
and strategies for 
developing voca- 
tional education 
in the inner city 



3. Establishing 
parameters for 
innovative programs 



C» Factors and Pressures 
Impinging Upon. the 
Educational Needs of 
the Inner City 

i 

A. farriers to Change 
it the Bureaucracy 

B. Strategies for 
Initiating Change in 
Policy and Adminis- 
trative Structures 

C. The Adult Community: 
Levels and Extent ox 
Involvement 

D. Management Control 
Systems 

A. Industries Stake in. 
the Inner City 

B, Tour of Atlanta 
Technical Center 



Dr. John Letson 
Dr. By rl Shoemaker 

Dr. William Block 

Dr. Frank Dick 

Joseph Dixon 
Joseph J. Portle 
Joe Mills 

Larry Gellerstedt 
Les Nichols 



4. Strengthening working A.. Group discussions 
relationships among following each 

participants presentation 



B . Informal activities 
appropriate to the 
group 



TABLE IV 



OBJECTIVES FOR EVALUATION 



Institute Objective 

1. To interface teams in studies for 
vocational education for inner 
cities . 



Issues 

A. Developing leadership teams 
for bringing about changes 
in vocational education 
programs in the system. 



B. Clarifying the role of 
position holders with 
regard to changes desired 
in the system. 

C. Identifying forces and 
pressures working for and 
against change in. vocational 
education programs in the 
inner city. 



2. Identifying models and strategies 

for developing vocational education 
in the inner city. 



A. Identifying barriers to 
change in the system. 

B. Developing strategies for 
changing vocational educa- 
tion programs in the 
system. 



3, Establishing parameters for 
innovative programs. 



C. Utilizing data processing 

in the industrial decision- 
making process . 

A. Developing goals for 
vocational education 
programs . 



B. Developing policy that is 
appropriate to bringing 
about changes needed in 
vocational education in 
the system. 



4c Strengthening working relation- 
ships among participants. 



A. Cultivating a personal 

commitment throughout the 
system for the importance 
of vocational education in 
accomplishing the goals of 
education. 
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SELECTING THE INSTITUTE STAFF 

sta«\VSSs a : Bere eStabliShed *« the selection of the institute 

1. Position in education and vocational education: 

‘ * e P ut ation m education and vocational education: 

3. Type and quality of literature published; and 

■availability within the limitations set by the institute. 

TabIe e v! nStitUte Staff memberS SeleCted by those criteria are shown in 
D EVELOPING THE METHODOLOGY FOR ACHIEVING THE OBJECTIVES 

IttitudeTr^at^ tTt^e 

mprehend or understand the knowledges related to the four objectives 7 

:^:^e c d f ^ d x t " h a i“s ro i„ uc M i s OT> ; oc s i dltion - if the 

would also need to unierst^^bT 

warfi~ciiioaS ti0n 1 a ? d a t ° be able “ these factors as they 

1^ 3 f . y re i ated to any particular local problems preventing 
the , P lem f'^tion of vocational education as described in policies under 
the 63 and '68 Vocational Education Acts. under 

rel ™ a “ Cala ” e “ C J of adooational objectives, however, are closely 
tv... ... ° attitudes as Krathwohl described in the Affective Domain. 

SathwoU's A 360 v "° Uld ° f necess -tty include al^Ita^T^f 

Krathwohl s characterization level of affective objectives if the nar- 

uiu Pan ^rmodel d“ ” ake , charl 8 es Khen h e returns to his administrative 
it. The model developed for selecting the methodology to be used in 
the institute is shown in Table VI. 



O 

ERIC 



CONDUCTING THE INSTITUTE 

... The Procedures for conducting the workshop followed very closely 
tne methodology for achieving the desired educational object^! as 
c l ea in su section six. The methodology selected from the central 

u__ j|l* Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
— ° k I j Cognitive Domain, New York : David McKay Compa^TI^T, i 956 

Kr ? c . h “°hl, et. al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. 
Ha ndbook II . Affective Domain, New York: David McKay Company, Inc. , 196. 
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TABLE V 



INSTITUTE STAFF 



Role in Conducting 
the Institute 

Director 



Co-Director and 
Discussion Leader 



Coordinator of 
Institute Services 

Institute Evaluator 

Lecturer & Discussion 
Leader 



Name 

Dr. Charles I. Jones 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth 
Mil liken 

Mrs. Harry A. Winter 

Dr. C. D. Bryant 
Dr. John Letson 
Dr. Byrl Shoemaker 



Position 

Professor and Chairman 
Dept, of Vocational- 
Technical Education 

Associate Professor of 

Vocational-Technical 

Education, 

Marshall University 

Institute Services 
Consultant, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Assistant Professor 
No C. State University 

Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Director of Vocational 
Education in Ohio 



Lecturers 



Dr. Joseph T, Nerden Professor of Industrial 

Education, C« State 
University 



Dr. Joe Mills 



Dr, William Block 



Dr. Frank Dick 
Joe Dixon 



Joseph J. Portle 



Executive Associate 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pinellas County, Florida 

Head, Department of 
Politics, No C. State 
University 

Superintendent of 
Schools. Dayton, Ohio 

Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, 111 . 

Principal, Prosser 
Vocational High School 
Chicago, Illinois 



TABLE V (Cont'd) 



Role in Conducting 
the Institute 



Consultants 



Name 

John Higgiston 

Larry Gellerstedt 
Les Nicholas 

Dr o Charles H. Rogers 



Position 

Consultant, State Dept, 
of Education, 
Connecticut 

President, Beers Const. 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

General Personnel 
Manager, Southern Belle 
Telephone, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Associate Professor 
N. C. State University 
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TABLE VI 

METHODOLOGY FOR PRESENTING THE CONTENT OF THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
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TABLE VI (Coat'd) 

METHODOLOGY FOR PRESENTING THE CONTENT OF THE INSTITUTE 
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model included formal presentation of ideas by staff memb ers , small 
group workshops, panel discussions, tours of vocational facilities in 
an urban area, and informal exchange of ideas. A detailed account of 
the seminar program along with the content of the formal presentations 
and small group workshops are included in the Appendix of this report. 



ABSTRACTS OF PRESENTATIONS 

The next portion of this chapter includes abstracts of each major 
presentation developed by the Institute Staff from the formal papers 
presented. For a complete text of each presentation, see Appendix F. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PRESENTATIONS 
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"INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN THE INNER CITY 
Larry Gellerstedt* 



tt 



Atlanta has experienced an era of fantastic .growth. A part of this 
growth has been due to the farsighted planning. of civic groups, the 
Forward Atlanta campaign, for example. .The first of these drives was 
held in 1960 and we have just launched the fourth campaign. Forward 
Atlanta has been the spark which set off the tremendous change we have 
seen develop in this city over the last ten years. 

Another part of Atlanta's growth, however, has been due to. the influx 
of people set cing a better life--largely people who are ill-equipped for 
living in this urban center or for earning. a livelihood. Consequently,, 
they became a drain on the city and became completely frustrated xn thexr 
own" efforts to find the kind of life they wanted for themselves. 

Two city-wide efforts have been. directed at dealing with this problem, 
the National Alliance of Businessmen's drive. to hire the hard-core unem- 
ployed and the Community Relations Commission. The NAB program not only 
did provide a rather large number of jobs, but also created a sensxtxvxty 
in certain companies that made them take a look at some of the. problems 
in our city. The Community Relations Commission served an. entirely 
different purpose. The Commission's job is to sit and listen to people 
who have complaints. The -t^Us are net pretty— stories of • frustration, 
hurts, problems experienced in our ci~y over. the years. A great many of 
these problems, once again, ;.can be traced to jobs, or lack of them. 

It seems that we must come up with. an. educational system that will 
not only take youngsters q.nd prepare them for the work world that will 
exist, but we must also take many of the people. who are now problems in 
our city and train, them. Possibly, we -are -.now seeing the start of a 
move which will recognize tbe tremendous-importance of vocational educa- 
tion and manpower training, comparable . to -the . importance of the move which 
led to the establishment Of the land-grant colleges. 

To make this move .significant', it is going to take a move by industry 
to catalogue and project job needs. We must, think ahead as to the type 
of people who will be needed ho man ..our businesses. This could be. cata- 
logued and compiled and furnished to the. educational world, so that they 
can be better prepared to structure and produce. to meet these needs . If 
this could be done, I can definitely see in the. next few years solving 
some of the problems pointed out to you that now exist in our great city. 



*Larry Gellerstedt is President of .Beers Construction Company, 
3129 Rockingham Drive, N.W. , Atlanta, Georgia 30327. 



KEYNOTE SYMPOSIUM: ."FACTORS AND. PRESSURES IMPINGING UPON 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE INNER CITY" 



John W. Letson* 



communication, and accompl-ilhments!" “ Urther apart in relationship, 
of students S not enterino^-n iS ” ? he public school curriculum for the 80% 

ful employment '"ha^only^ecent^y been rlco 1 " ^ ^ 

more. Vocational education offers the be.t^V 8 a necessity. Even 
problems of th P ® 7° the best techn ique for solving the 

edly was stimulated ^ S rowth of the "two Atlanta V" u.ud/aubt- 

productivity for farmers, 6 SUCCeSS of vocational agriculture^ increased 

who have ™ for those 

^ssz rfb. 

categories of D.E., D.c/ and T^ 0 ! * d “ ca , tIra to more than the neat 

and state departments hive often -limited develop^nt? local sch ° o1 sterns 

wL\ P E£i„rl -^L'nc^lo^ve^ieSinrand “l^ce'to^ SthIi- iS 
guidance X gives S in d to a the n schoolfe r responsiMlity°o Pl job W placement? Uate 

a sSSseS?”?? ;s 

of all the S people. ’ academic education to assure employability 
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*John W. Letson is Superintendent 
Central Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 



of Atlanta Public Schools 
30303. 
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"FACTORS AND PRESSURES IMPINGING UPON 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE INNER CITY 

Byrl R. Shoemaker* 



Many of the problems of the inner-city have their root* in the 
problems of poverty. In our present economy poverty * esu1 ^ 

"the lack of skills on the part of the people to obtain satisfact ry 
employment . " Our public schools lack relevance ^because they are. not 
providing those in "the poverty city" with salable skills. 

Providing appropriate education for the "inner city*;, the 
cities cannot stand as isolated islands within a state, ignoring, 
departments of education except to exert pressure for “ 

departments of education cannot ignore major problems and issues wrt 
our major cities and continue to serve a leadership role ^ t e 

and to maintain themselves as a part of the delivery y 
and federal funds made available for .vocational education . 

Communications, mutual respect, and leadership are essenti 
improving relationships between state departments and city systems. 

Without money, however, and without the types of political rela-ion 
!hins both state and local, which will permit massive changes and 
innovations, in the educational system, there will be no 

ments towards solutions to social and. economic problems found in the 

'ZZSZZtt special^onsiderations^to S.' p^efs 

°st th^national'level f^vo^ti^al Si in *-y ""ares increased 

funds have been .provided. The- need is widened and perhaps our slogan 
should be "Do it now before it's too late." 



O 
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*Byrl R. Shoemaker is the State Director of Vocational Education, 
65 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 
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barriers to change in a. bureaucratic structure 

. AND SELECTED ALTERNATIVE TO BUREAUCRACY" 
William J, Block* 



harri “! £itle See “! t0 * mpiy that change against which bureaucratic 
barriers are erected is desirable and that the status quo is not, but 

& 13 T 3 “cnnative concept. Barriers to change which may be 
round in a bureaucratic structure include: 



1. 

2 » 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Tendency to substitute means for ends ") 

Tendency for survival to become a goal j Goa ^ displacement 

Institutionalized norms 
Tendency to impersonality 
Hierarchical layering. 



Bureaucracies come into existance, in part, to assure uniformity 
and consistency in their service. . This implies decision making at high 

allow an a/:r ? isCretion working level. Would it be Lo much tc 

tiative 1 ^ d ^ v ^' dual teachers enough autonomy to stimulate professional ini- 
p^^I! and encourage positive and fruitful relations with students?” 

dlm*nd% an imedl f e al ternative to -bureaucracy has been developed, in the 
demand for community control of the school system. Even though a new 
bureaucracy might emerge, it would be quite different from thf old? 

, a 0 Sp f Ci ^ i2ed teams have been used by private organizations to secure 

sector mav S ?“ e ° f the desired objectives in the public 

of thl W ? y USiRg thiS nethod' The question of the survival 

as baar b ?b UCraCy l . :LS leSS im P orfcant thaa that human organizations serve 
as best they can the welter of goals demanded of them. 



O 
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CarolZ 1 ^ J t°r J lock is Headof the Department of Politics, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina 27607. 
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"STRATEGIES FOR INITIATING CHANGE IN 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES" 

Frank Dick* 



The plight of the. cities has steadily worsened over the past three 
decades. We need to restore the vocational programs as one means of 
dealing with educational problems in the cities. Certain obstacles exist, 
however, particularly (1) resistance to change, which is more likely among 
teachers than among the administrators and school board members, and (2) 
antiquated and rigid state standards which discourage many students from 
going into vocational education* 

It is possible to -bring about change in vocational education, even 
in a large, apathetic organization. Some possible techniques for initi- 
ating change in a large city: 

1. Study the situation and select a director with the personality, 
drive and style to be effective in that particular city; 

2. Select a superintendent who will. provide bold, f agressive 
leadership in vocational education, who will kfeep close to the 
people, and who will get the backing of his board; 

3. Dramatize the drop-out rate so the people will know about it; 

4. Go to the people to get support for adjusting programs; and 

5. Win the support of the principals - the building principal 
is the key to the success of the program. 

Cities differ. Each city needs its own plan for change and for 
appropriate programs. In Toledo, the plan is for a broad expansion 
program to make each -high school ■ a comprehensive high school, with a 
central one for highly technical vocations . 

In Toledo a five year plan was initiated in 1966 to extend vocational 
education. As a result, 47.4% of Toledo juniors and seniors are enrolled 
in approved vocational programs. Approved programs, which numbered 37 in 
1966, have been . expanded to -140 for the 1970—71 school year. The designs 
of these programs included the traditional in— school format, plus cooper- 
ative progr ams , shared- time -programs between comprehensive high schools 
and the centralized technical school, cooperative programs for disadvan- 
taged youth regardless of grade level, work experience programs for 
potential drop-outs, . special adjustment classes for school-alienated 
youth, rehabilitation programs for students who need special types of 
remedial assistance, job placement: programs, and vocational career orien- 
tation programs for seventh and eighth grade students. 



*Frank Dick is the -Superintendent of Schools for Dayton Public 
Schools, 3018 Kenwood, Toledo, Ohio 43606. 



"INDUSTRY 'S STAKE IN' -THE INNER CITY" 

Les Nicholas* 

I 

i£2v?r an effecwve °p era, -ionai 

“™ 8 z “ 8 rtd- 

The very nature of: change causes “? a ^,^ nd / Bn ^ ironmentai ass “nphions. 
bece. se . of the immense- fhan ^ L t^ l J ^eping abreast, if only 
companies are nrnHnMn ^ echnological sophistication. Many 

everon t h rdraw°ns bo!rd n ?n'" arketlng 84043 and -"ices that were not 
ical change. * 10 ye3rS a go-such is the impact of technolog- 

ities^of alternative^ rograms Cha A len8e * S -i tdat ° f ^larging the possibil- 
of course content it is 1^” .?? a!t J lore P rlmar y objectives in terms 

ing methodology. ’ 1 1 p ble that wa devise improved teach- 

inventory'o^available career ° h f i3n * e ls tha “king of a realistic 
education must seek out wavJ ^ place ® ent resources . Industry and 
mation. ° Ut WayS and means exchanging placement infer- 

the pSituS^noclflT'^f^^ff iS thaC ° f — adequately 
both business and industry Mill ba S ° ln ” 6r ' clc y prablens. Sometimes 
tices and long“s tablSS- rulL S^ 3834 t0 rsviaw traditional prac- 

«l.rtK.t0» may. find their 

Specialized f 4 r pl ° yaae 

^ation^and^organizati^nal^rrangement' between^education^and^^ * conunund ~ 

^gXr^^SCtfi^ 1 " 68 ^ a “S d ^ n“ S ;o 

concern realistic dialogue concerning areas of mutual 

frust«mrof^°U^at i o??^ 8ei ’ and CUrrdMl y ° na ° f tha ®ost 
to vocations? and technSa^ t^f f 8 r y ? t0 a t«act more students 
seems to hold out . any chance 3 a M roach 



Telephone, ^Atlanta, ^Georgia?^ Personne d Manager of Southern Bell 
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"THE ADULT COMMUNITY: LEVELS AND 
EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT" 

Joseph I. Dixon* 



We are surrounded by manifestations of the need for vocational educa- 
tion. Yet, in spite of these manifestations of need and in spite of m- 
creased federal appropriations r -budgetary limitations at the local level 
are inhibiting skill training courses. Admittedly, the cost to a school 
district is greater for preparing a student for a job rather than or 
college, since classes must be- smaller, expensive equipment and fac il“ 
ities are needed, and placement and follow-up services must be provided. 

In some districts this additional cost is used as an excuse for not pro- 
viding vocational programs. 

In regard to the role of business and industry in vocational educa- 
tion, it is apparent that a partnership should be established which would 
be mutually beneficial. Business and industry should contribute to keep- 
ing programs up-to-date; in return, business and industry can expect a 
supply of prepared personnel for selected positions. There should be 
local school advisory -councils -in addition- to the city-wide council. At 
present, local communities. are literally challenging the establishment 
for the right to make decisions affecting curriculum offerings in their 
schools. Educational staffs must -find ways to involve and harness these 
human resources so as to structure, a program of education which is accept- 
able to and supported by the local community. 

Our guidance programs must become. more- realistic in assessing the 
potential of individuals. Occupational information programs must be 
initiated in the primary grades, and throughout the elementary and second- 
ary schools students must be made aware of the vast array of opportunities 
in the world of work available to them upon leaving high school. 

Those of us responsible for vocational education must work to improve 
its image. We must have well-appointed and well-equipped schools which 
will attract able and willing- students. We must make members of boards of 
education aware of the nee 1 for adequate financing of job training programs, 
not only for secondary schools, but also for adult programs. 

When we in vocational education .accept the fact that vocational edu- 
cation is an integral part of the mainstream of education and convince 
our academic colleagues that occupationally-oriented training belongs in 
the mainstream of education, then vocational education will become that 
bulwark of strength so urgently needed to bolster up secondary education 
in this country. 




*Joseph I. Dixon is Assistant Superintendent of Vocational Education 
on the Chicago Board of Education, 9022 S. King Drive, Chicago, 111 . 60619 . 
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THE ADULT COMMUNITY: LEVELS AND EXTENT 
OF INVOLVEMENT" 

Joseph J, Portle 

muni ty^a^a^arfcner^in'the^ef fort ^to educate'childLr^ThL^is “n 

throug d h ifZrtrx 

job market. 88 8 d ^ ? re ?*™S students for the everchanging 

than formal ones^l^maintainine re ^ may pr ° ve more a «-tive 

especially "lSS relationships with business and industry. 

informal Ln?Jt= 8 P 31 ' 1 ^ 33 ' 3 the advisory committee. Such 

participate Jn cLun y “T* “ re PP 3S33t nbivcs from business and industry 

r£ =rfSS35^:-^JS5rr- 

ing information on job opportunities i^thi skilLd 1 ’'’ 1 ^^ 0 ^’ ln p P° vid ~ 
opportunities for placeme« of g«3LSs o? £ J Cr3fta ln Providing 
in providing for school use of Pr ° 8r3 ’" S - “ d 

student^come^rimarily^rom^ndnority^races 6 ^^ 11 !^^ lnH^bli^h^ 6 ^ 6 

located , in disadvantaeed area* ThoJ - 1 in publxc housing 

MtoorSy i^n rtan h pare h t in wa “ ttng sm^ h“ f s 

down, antiquated s^ol^ilmes^L” 0 ! 6 ''° Cal ln co3d3 “ l3 S broken-' 
city, attention mus/be ™ ^ ^ 

poiicTof TXll 2s cent R y appr T d t 3 new 

still interested in La C’Jf* these interviews, the candidate is 

^ ss^2;.* 

tion of its principal. 7 invol ve a school community in the selec- 
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"IMPLICATIONS FOR DATA PROCESSING IN DECISION MAKING" 



Joe Mills* 



Service, as the goal of our- society, demands a coherent approach 
to the pursuit of both social and' economic obj ectives . Programs tailored 
to student' interests and ability presents specialized planning and evalu- 
ation needs. Effective planning^demands' current, accurate and relevant 
facts . 

The computer in the educational environment provides a new dimen- 
sion in management science where the- basic elements are planning, decision 
making, and communications. Professionals' in data handling must be famil- 
iar with objectives, policies and procedures if the systems are to be 

improved. 

At the present time, a variety of VTAE Projects— -to be implemented 
through computer capacity — are in developmental stages in Pinellas County. 

1 0 On-line capacity to expand service for students and employers 
in a job-bank for matching student data with information on 
job openings and requirements. The federal model states pro- 
gram is geared to implement job -matching. 

2. A data base with continual updating to facilitate . program 
design and evaluation to meet changing job needs. 

3. Standardizing the format and procedures for both internal 
operating functions and' reporting at multi-county, as well 
as state and -national levels. 

4. "Input-output -analysis "--the "econometrics" of forecasting 
by data-gathering to determine trends and pinpoint effects 
on program planning, 

5o And the multitude of so-called "business housekeeping" jobs 
of records and controls on\ enrollments, programs, students, 
staff, plants, equipment, budgeting, etc. 

"Lodking beyond today"' at new vistas of educational opportunities 
emerging in the computer wake, are limitless pioneering areas. Coordi- 
nated planning and comprehensive decision-making possibilities need to be 

explored by everyone in the "learning industry." 



*Joe Mills is the Executive Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Pinellas County, Florida. 
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CHAPTER III 



EVALUATION OF THE INSTITUTE 



administrative leadere C in V mItropolitm S a ltUte -" ere t0 lnterface te ™s of 
cation for the inner city, to idenM^ ln * tUdIes of vocational edu- 

vocational education in the inner city, to e^tSlilh^a 681 ^ f ° r develo P ln « 
programs, and to strengthen working relations^ P“™«ers of innovative 
sponsible for serving vocational education “eds admnistratt > rs 



IMMEDIATE EVALUATION 



to the insticutr p rogi^ t in n twra llmited F t0 ^ partici P ants ' reactions 
to elicit from participants their^^itions #1 WaS des ^ ed 

and to draw comparisons between cLeri f on specific educati onal issues 
cation, specific guidance concents C< rf la f ° C develo P in § vocational edu- 
for implementing vocational-technical ed Cat r° n funds5 311(3 the priorities 
items (53-64) on this form were ^ ^ ^ Urban areas * ^Ive 
on Administrative coordination o^Vor ^ °^ iented to the Institute 
Areas. liaese twelve items v* E f Catl ° n in Metropolitan 

vocational programs. Form #1 was administered ^t^hf f ^ aoordination of 
the institute and at the Iasi- ® . f fc the first session of 

to determine whether the participant^made^h^ 1 ^ 1 - analyses Were Performed 

each item as a result of oarticin^ v chan 8 es -in their ratings of 

suit ot participating m the institute program. 

ins t i t u t e ^e re ^e as u r ed " in ° E v alu at i on S F or # 2 ^ proMedl0 * of 

evaluation^data'i^Form 1 #^ 11 t0 deVSl ° P the p0st “ 

session of the institute ^ adminis tered during the closing 



LONG-RANGE EVALUATION 



The long-range, overriding objectives for iw-n- «. 
plish change in urban areas aDnrcnri at-o t t-u tltut e #1 was to accom- 
administrators charged with implementing chalien S es confronting 

institute proposed to Since the 

nation of vocational education in mPfm^rh the adminis trative coordi- 

nized in a manner designed to present the\ are ^ 5 thS COntent was °rga- 
the local level favorable to iLl^ntaUo) o) a " d *° encoura S e change°at 
grams, as follows: P f ' a PP ro Priate vocational pro- 



1 . 

2 . 
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Clarification 4 of a the P roljrof S ln . eduoatlonal decision-making; 
Changes desired 'the w*; P ““ 10n h ° lderS W “ h r£ « ard to 
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3. Strategy for changing vocational education programs in the system; 

4. Identification of forces and pressures working for and against 
changes in the local vocational education program; 

5. Cultivating a personal commitment to the importance of vocational 
education in the total educational program of the system; 

6. Developing leadership teams for bringing about changes in vocational 
education programs in the system; 

7. Goal-setting for vocational education programs; 

8. Identifying barriers to changes in the system; and 

9. Formulating policy conducive to bringing about desired changes in 
vocational education programs. 

Participants were requested to rank-order the nine problem areas accord- 
ing to the importance of each area in their own administrative units. The 
rank— ordering was obtained at the beginning of the institute } at the end of 
the institute, and six months following the institute. Recognizing the 
difficulties inherent in evaluating an institute program with an overriding 
goal of effecting changes in local administrative units in vocational pro- 
grams, the concept was advanced that participants who changed their rank- 
ordering the greatest amount during the institute would also implement more 
changes within the following six monchs . This concept, then, was adopted 
as the major hypothesis for the long-range evaluation. 



EVALUATION SUMMARY 



The participants' positions on major issues while they were present 
during the institute and statistically significant changes in their attitudes 
toward certain issues were drawn from the data collected on Evaluation Form #1. 
The overall position taken by participants included: 

1. Vocational education should be concerned with students of all 
ability levels. 

2. Preparing students for entry into college should not be the major 
function of the high school. 

3. The private sector should be the cost bearer of training workers, 

4. General education is not more useful to the average student than 
vocational education. 

5. Public high schools should not be accredited unless vocational 
education is provided . 

6. Vocational teachers do not know and relate to their students better 
than academic teachers. 

7. Vocational education should not be delayed until after high school. 

8. Business and industry does not spend vocational training monies 
more wisely than public agencies. 

9. Superintendents do not carry on a policy of informing boards of 
education concerning the aims and objectives of a sound vocational 
program. 

The participants' positions changed significantly on the following 
issues with the following results : 

Vocational education is not a frill. 

Vocational education is as important for college-bound youth not 
planning to attend college. 
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1 . 

2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



Conanunications between sunpn'nh C n^„ ♦. 

not such that vocational education and I* . V ? catlonal directors are 
sented. education and training can be easily pre- 

OU the duplicating ser- 
in metropolitan are as . ocational education and training 

The vocational director ehnni/i *.\. 

tendent to be effective. 6 ran ^ of assistant superin- 



stitute indicated that the objectives were cl and Proceedings of the in- 
able, and related to the participants' ornf “* 1 fairly rea listic, accept- 
according to the participants knew t-h profe ®® lonal objectives. The staff, 
stimulated their thinking. The institute Wel1 prepared > and 

achieving the objectives The nartiV *. organized to contribute to 
contributed to stimulating Sterest ^ this *"• <* institute 

metropolitan areas. p Vln 8 vocational education in 

The data collected during the insMf-,,^ j . 
an acceptance of the hypothesis that SarM • SlX m ° nths later encouraged 
important problems in tLir a^Ltrat“v“u^ s / h ° Cha " ged on 

be more likely to report changes six months l«J r " S inStitute would 
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evaluation FORM t 

(shown in TABLE) r indiS!tf 1 gSLrSl P Sgre C1Pa ? t ? t0 the itemS in F ° rm 1 

cation. For item one, dealing with tare^n T*^ 8 t0 vocational ®du- 
was agreement that vocational ed^atlon iL P |rK ° n obdectivea > there 
ability at all levels. For item six on th e concerned with student 

school, all disagreed that the ma-fn e ? function of the secondary 
prepare students for entrance into college. 10 " ° f the hlgh Sch ° o1 was t0 

of train ing^worke rs "" £? ° f f° Sh °“ ld bear tba cost 
cost-bearer. Private sector was slightly favored as the 

s V ta C t a S° n ftb edUCatl0n «“»«= ba over- 
bore useful to the fveragl student S ■ “ general education is 

should not be accredited Unless vor.t-f majority suggested that schools 
that in their opinion the”umate lo^S eduCati oo ^ provided and 
comprehensive high school. f h educatlon is better in the 

Is vocational education a frill ? "Not- <=r> " .. 

f’ut scores on the same ques tion^moved towLril 3 ^ ^ ■' the parti cipants , 
at the completion of the institute to *. 1 , d 1 agreement on Form, 2 

Jicant difference in pretest and post-test rati|l s tha | t ^ 8re ^ aS asi Sni- 
signif leant change in the amount nf rati ngs. Again, there was a 

for entry into an occupation. However ^particin T 81 th8 best preparati °n 
courses are as important for college-bound , pants a g rea d that vocational 
bound students. I n this category S t he dlff' Student ? 9S for noncollege- 
scores was significant at the^Ol’level. fferenCe ln pretest-posttest 
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Item #33 revealed a small urban bias, where agreement indicated t at 
vocational teachers were less adequately prepared for their jobs than aca- 
demic teachers. There was general disagreement that vocational teache 
knew and related to their students better than academic teachers. 

Sensitivity favoring vocational education was indicated from the 
respondents for students terminating their education at the igh _ 

level,, for students entering jobs, and for meeting individual needs. Does 
vocational education keep potential drop-outs in school? Not so, according 
to participant ratings, but vocational education should not be delayed 
until after high school. 

A significant change in the attitude of participants during the 
institute was indicated when disagreement increased over the question . 
of employers preferring the more able vocational students Disagreement 
was found on the issues of whether academic proficiency should coun 
more than vocational proficiency and that academic counseling should pre 
empt occupation decisions, but participants did agree that vocational edu- 
cation should prepare the student for. college as well as for work. 

Do the minority groups expect preferential treatment? Not according 
to the respondents, but respondents believe that the parents of minarirty 
group students are interested in their childrens' progress. Forergh born 
parents, however, do not exhibit more support for therr children entering 

a vocational program. 

Respondents believe that the shop portion of vocational education is _ 
importance public education bedause it provides a havener problem youth 
Was this speculation on the part of the respondents? Probably not, since t y 
also believe that vocational education skill courses provide learning expe 1 " 
ences geared to individual needs better than academic courses. _The respo d- 
ents more strongly agreed with this concept at the conclusion pf .the workshop 
than at the beginning; however, the difference wqs not statistically signifi 

cant . 

The last twelve items in Form #1 dealt directly with issues studied 
in this institute. At the beginning of the institute, participants dis 
agreed with the statement that communications between the superintendent 
and director of vocational education in metropolitan areas were such that 
vocational education and training problems can be easily presented and 
expedited. At the end of the institute the participants disagreed less 
and this change was statistically significant at the .05 level. 

/ . 

Participants .agreed 7 that public and private agencies wastefully dupli- 
cate services in attempting to provide vocational education and training 
in metropolitan areas . By the end of the institute the participants rated 
this issue, near undecided. This change in ratings was statistically 
significant at the .Dl level. 

Must the director of vocational education hold the rank. of assistant 
superintendent in order to be effective? At the beginning of the seminar 
the participants rated th^S issue between disagree and strongly disagree. 

At the close of the seminar, a statistically significant (.10) shift was 
made toward less disagreement. 
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On the issue of whether public education has enough problems without 
attempting to coordinate its vocational education with private and other 
public agencies, participants disagreed. Little change in this position 
was made during the institute. But whose responsibility is it to initiate 
this coordination? The- participants disagreed that it is not public \ 

education's responsibility and concurrently agreed that it was not the ' 
responsibility of industry to initiate such action. The participants 
further held thf. opinion that business and industry does not spend voca— 
tional training monies more wisely than public agencies, but were unde- 
cided on whether industry can best develop and conduct vocational education 
training programs. Little change was noted in this issue during the insti- 
tute. 



Participants held opinions between agreement and undecided on the 
issue or vocational education providing a challenge to prevent drop-outs 
and were also undecided on the poor coordination between academic and 
vocational skill and related areas. They disagreed with the statement that 
superintendents in metropolitan areas carry on a policy of informing boards 
of education concerning the aims, objectives and requirements of a sound 
vocational program; thus inferring that boards of education need not have 
a working knowledge of vocational education. 

Each of the items in Form //i was subjected to a "t" test to determine 
whether a statistically significant change was made by the participants 
during the institute. Using a quantitative measure of "i" for strongly 
agree and "s" for strongly disagree, mean scores, standard deviation 
"t" scores are shown in Table VII. 



TABLE VII 



SHORT TERM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE INSTITUTE 
FOR EASTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



Institute #1 

Item 



1. Vocational Education should be 
just as much concerned with 
semi-skilled and operative type 
programs as it is in skilled - 
and technical programs 

2. Students who exhibit the ability 
to succeed in college and whose 
stated goal is' college, should 
be discouraged from taking 
vocational education courses 

3. The importance of vocational 
education cannot be emphasized 
enough to students 

4. Failure to offer public 
vocational education and 
training cannot be justified 
in a democratic society 

5. Vocational- education trains 
for jots which don’t exist 

6. The major function of the 
high school should be the 
preparation of' students for 
entrance into college 

7. Vocational education should 
be offered only to students 
with low academic ability 

8. The cost of training workers 
should not be born by the j 
public school system 



Institute Evaluation Form #3 



N 




Mean 


Std t 

Deviation 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.472 

1.563 


0.572 

0.536 


-1.39 


55 


PRE 

POST- 


4.109 

4.236 


0.916 

0.768 


-0.97 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.727 

1.672 


0.679 

0.771 


0.65 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.490 

1.636 


0.813 

0.846 


-1.42 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.672 

3.890 


1.001 

0.895 


-1 . 76 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.600 

4.527 


0.683 

0.539 


0.66 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.800 

4.581 


0.403 

0.629 


2.57* 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.581 

3.800 


0.956 

0.950 


-1.44 




* .05 Sig « 2.0 
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TABLE VII (cont’.d) 



Item 


N 




Mean 


Std t 

Deviation 


S. Vocational education should not 
k® Tn the high school because 
its skilled teacher qualifica- 
tions, scheduling, and curricula 
are so different from regular 
high school requirements 


55' 


PRE 

POST 


4.309 

4.400 


0.663 

0.596 


-0.86 


10. Vocational education at the 
secondary level should be 
conducted outside the academic 
school system in separate 
vocational schools 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.945 

3.981 


0.911 

0.757 


-0.299 


11. The importance of vocational, 
education cannot be emphasized 
enough to the general educators 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.690 

1.600 


0.857 

0.683 


.1,00 


12. High school graduates , regard- 
less of the course taken, 
should be equipped' upon gradu- 
ation with- a salable skill 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.890 

1.800 


0.936 

0.755 


0.81 


13. Increased opportunities for 
vocational education will 
result in fewer dropouts 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.709 

1.727 


0.685 

0.559 


-q.22 


14. Vocational -education contrib- 
utes to the solution of 
unemployment 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.781 

1.745 


0.567 

0.551 


0.46 


15. For the "average" student, 
academic educational courses 
are more useful than voca- 
tional courses 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.072 

4.054 


0.634 

0.825 


0.20 


16. Whether vocational education' 
is offered should be an 
important factor in deter- . 
mining public high school 
accreditation 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.909 

2.036 


0.776 

0.859 


-0.96 


17. The climate for vocational 
education is better in a 
comprehensive high school 
than -in a separate vocational 
school 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.745 

2.727 


1.189 

1.008 


0.17 
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TABLE VII (cont'd) 



Item 


N • 




Mean 


Std t 

Deviation 


18. The information provided in 

the college. preparatory course 
of study is more applicable to 
getting and holding a job than 
the information provided in a 
vocational education course 


55 


PRE . 
POST 


4.200 

4.054 


0.590 

0.678 


1.59 


19. More "average" students should 
be encouraged to enroll in 
vocational education programs 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.800 

1.863 


0.447 

0.739 


-0.40 


20. Vocational education is an 
educational frill 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.800 

4.527 


0.403 

0.604 


3.61** 


21. No area of education is more 
or less -important than voca- 
tional education 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.054 

1.818 


0.890 

0.547 


1.78 


22. The importance -of -vocational 
education cannot be emphasised 
enough to the. lay public 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.600 

1.763 


0 .78^ 
0.792 


-1.54 


23 . The . general - education -curric- 
ulum is the' best preparation 
for entry into an occupation 
upon graduation from high school 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.309 

4.054 


0 . 573 
0.825 


2.92** 


24. Vocational education courses 
are as important for college 
bound -students as they are for 
non-college bound, students 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.636 

2.127 


1.024 

0.840 


4.19** 


25. Funds allocated in the school 
budget - to vocational -education 
should -be in proportion to 
those -students .v^e enter the 
labor market from school 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.909 

2.800 


1.126 

1.078 


0.74 


26 . -The national -per' capita income 
is adversely affected -as public 
support for vocational education 
declines 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.418 

3.290 


0.975 

1.100 


1.224 


27. Leaders of minority . groups oppose 
vocational .education for their" 
people 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.600 

2.563 


0.894 

0.995 


0.24 



**.01 Sig “ 2.6 



TABLE VII (cont'd) 



Item 


N 




Mean 


Std t 

Deviation 


28. Vocational education courses 
prepare students for many 
jobs which lack public prestige 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.600 

2.800 


7 

0.954 

0.969 


-1.31 


29 . Leaders of minority groups 
prefer college prep programs 
for their people rather than 
vocational education 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.963 

1.909 


0.607 

0.752 


0.57 


30. Youth are being educationally 
shortchanged due to inadequate 
vocational offerings 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.872 

4.072 


0.817 

0.689 


-1.47 


31. Vocational education in rural 
areas is more important than 
vocational education in urban 
areas 


55 


PRE 

POST 


1.854 

1.854 


0.590 

0.558 


0.00 


32. More "above average" students 
should be encouraged to enroll 
in vocational education 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.545 

3.800 


0.939 

0.910 


-1.99 


33. Currently employed vocational 
education teachers are less 
adequately prepared for their 
jobs than academic teachers 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.800 

2.636 


1.007 

0.988 


1.35 


34. Vocational education teachers 
know and meet the individual 
needs of their students better 
than academic teachers 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.218 

4.145 


0.685 

0.678 


0.72 


35. Only the non— college bound 
need vocational education 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.545 

3.690 


0.977 

1.016, 


-1.09 


36. Parents of minority group 
students generally exhibit 
little or no interest in their 
children's progress in. school 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.218 

4.054 


' ■ ' 1 ' 

0.567 

0.869 


1.58 


37. Children whose parents are 

foreign born , get more parental 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3 . r3>6 
3.418 


1.084 

1.083 


0.13 



support for entering a vocational 
program than children from parents 
borh in America 



TABLE VII (cont’d) 



Item 



Mean Std 

Deviation 



38. Most students would not 

benefit from the job skill 
instruction offered in voca- 
tional education programs 


55 


PEE 

POST 


2.400 

2.345 


0.914 

0.907 


0.38 


39. Vocational education courses 
are beneficial primarily for 
those who are terminating 
their education at the end of 
high school 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.327 

1.090 


0.924 

0.674 


3.24** 


40. The vocational education 

curriculum provides a better 
preparation for more jobs 
than does the college pre- 
paratory curriculum 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.163 

2.000 


0.739 

0.793 


1.76 


41. Vocational education skill 
courses provide learning 
experiences geared to 
individual needs better than 
academic courses 


55 

1 

i 


PRE 

POST 


2.217 

1.890 


0.903 

0.566 


2.21* 


42. Vocational education programs 
help keep the potential drop- 
out in school 


i 55 


PRE 

POST 


4.254 

4.290 


0.798 

0.628 


-0.34 


43. Vocational education should be 
delayed until after high school 
graudation 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.909 

3.890 


0.674 

0.737 


0.19 


44. Employers prefer college pre- 55 

paratory graduates to vocational 
education graduates because they 
are more c?, treble 


PRE 

POST 


3.927 

3.690 


0.689 
0 .920 


1.90 


45. Occupations, other than the 

professions, require less able 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.309 
2 i 345 


0.857 

0.907 


-0.26 



students than the college pre- 
paratory students 



* .05 Sig - 2.0 

**.01 Sig = 2,6 




40 



44 



TABLE VII (cont’d) 



Item 



46. Employers would prefer voca- . 
tional graduates over college 
preparatory graduates, if more 
able, rather than less able 
students selected vocational 
education 

47. Academic proficiency should 
count. more than vocational, 
proficiency when setting high 
school graduation requirements 
for vocational students 

48. Academic counseling should be 
S-^ven precedence over occupa- 
tional counseling because high 
school youth are too inexperi- 
enced t-o make occupational 
decisions 

49. The shop portion of vocational 
education is important to 
P^klic education because.it pro- 
vides a haven for problem youth 

50. Vocational education should . 
prepare the student for college 
as well as for work 

51. Part-time cooperative voca- 
tional . education is the best 
type because the skilled 
training is given in industry 
where it is always available, 
kept up-to-date, and avoids • <, 
costly educational physical 
facilities, equipment and staff 

52. Minority groups attending 
vocational education programs 
want preferential treatment 



N- 




Mean 


Std t 

Deviation 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.000 

4.181 


0.577 

0.611 


-0.32* 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.236 

4.363 


0.526 

0.485 


-1.62 


55 


PRE 

POST 


4.200 

3.872 


0.802 

0.943 


2.68** 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.309 

2.109 


0.920 

0.737 


1.74 


55 


PRE 

POST 


2.836 

3.072 


1.198 

0.978 


-1.98 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.436 

3.527 


0.938 

0.920 


-0.75 


55 


PRE 

POST 


3.363 

3.472 


1.006 

1.015 


-0.78 





.05 .Sig 
.Cl Sig 

. '."i 



2.0 

2.6 



41. 

■ ' \ >■ 
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TABLE. VII (cont'd) 



Item N 



53. Lines of communication between 55; PRE 

the administration and the POST 

director of vocational educa- . 

tion in metropolitan areas are 
such that vocational education 
and training problems can be 
easily presented and expedited 

54. The coordination of both public 55 PRE 

and private vocational education POST 

and training programs conducted 

in and/or out of school for 
youth and adults in metropolitan 
cities is as good as can be 
expected 

55. Public and private agencies 55 PRE 

wastefullv duplicate services POST 

in attempting to provide voca- 
tional education and training 

in metropolitan cities 

56. The professional responsibil- 55 PRE 

ities of the person in charge POST 

of vocational education and 

training in metropolitan cities 
make it imperative that lie has 
the rank of assistant superin- 
tendent in order to be effective 

57. Public education has enough 55 PRE 

problems without getting POST 

involved in attempts to coor-^ - 

dinate its vocational education 
anc> training efforts with pri- . 
vate and other public agencies 

58. The initiative for getting 55 PRE 

efficient and effective coor- POST 

dination of public and private 
vocational education and train- 
ing programs is not the respbnsi- 

bility of public education 



Mean Std t 

Deviation 



4.127 0.473 

3.854 0.803 2.44* 



2.527 1.051 

2.436 0.918 0.68 



2.236 1.1/0 

2.654 1.142 -2.77** 



4.154 0.621 

3.909 9.887 1.90*** 



4.109 0.657 

4.036 0.719 0.64 



3.727 0.911 

3.745 0.966 -0.13 



* .05 Sig = 2.0 
** .01 Sig =2.6 
*** .10 Sig =1.7 



TABLE VII- (cont'd) 



Item 



N 



Mean 



Std 

Deviation 



59 



Since business and industry 55 

have a great stake in voca- 
tional education and train- 
ing, tihey should take the ... 
initiative and responsibility 
for coordinating the total 
vocational education and 
training effort in metropol- 
itan cities 

Public funds for vocational 55 

education and training . granted 
to industry are more wisely 
and effectively -spent than 
through a public board of 
education 



61 . Developing and conducting 55 

vocational education and 
training programs can best 
industry 



PRE 

POST 



60. 



"sis by 



62. vocational education. and 55 

training in metropolitan 
cities does not provide 
sufficient challenge enough 
to in-school and out— of-, 
ichool youth because of -its . 
limited choices of occupations 
to s tudy 



63, 



The great weakness in vocational 55 
education in metropolitan cities 
is in its poor coordination . 
between required academic sub- 
jects and the vocational skills 
and related subject area 



64 , 



The superintendents -of schools 
in metropolitan cities -carry, 
on a policy of ft debating and 
informing their board of edu- 
cation concerniuo- the. aims, 
objectives and .-fruuirements 
of a sound vocational 
education 



3.981 

3.872 



0.706 

0.817 



0.86 



PRE 

POST 


4.036 

4.018 


0.881 

0.706 


0.18 


TRE 

POST 


2.836 

2.981 


1.032 

0.971 


-1.01 


PRE 

POST 


2.363 

2.381 


0 . 824 
0.892 


-0.12 


PRE 

POST 


2 . 854 
2.908 


1.161 

1,076 


-0.41 



■ 55 



PRE 3.418 1.21 

POST 4.800 1.74 



0.60 



EVALUATION FORM II 



The items in Form II were concerned with the institute objectives, 
activities, content and staff. The first five items elicited responses 
related to the objectives of the institute from the participant’s point 
of-view. Using a quantitative scale of 5 '1" for strongly agree to "5" 
for strongly disagree, the opinions on the objectives were as follows: 



Were the objectives: 



1 . 


Clear 


Me an 
2.0 


2. 


Not realistic 


3.6 


3. 


Easy to work with 


1.8 


4. 


Acceptable 


2.2 


5. 


Not same as own 


3.9 


Seven items dealt 


with the content. The content: was: 


6 . 


Not new 


2.7 


7. 


Valuable to me 


2 . 36 


8. 


Learned better by reading 


3.1 


9. 


Considered my problem 


2.0 


10. 


Too elementary 


3. 1 


27. 


Too advanced 


3.3 


28. 


Applicable to problems 


1.5 


The following five questions related to the 


staff : 


11. 


The leaders knew their 






sub j e ct 


2.0 


12. 


Discussion leaders were 






well prepared 


1.6 


13. 


I was stimulated to think 






about topics 


2.36 


14. 


New professional associa- 






tions were made 


1.6 


: 15. 


We worked together well as 


j 


a group 


1.6 



Items 16 to 26 were concerned with how the institute program was 
organized and carried out: 

16. We did not relate theory 

to practice 3.8 

17. Sessions followed a 

logical pattern 1.2 

18. Schedule was too inflexible 3.4 

19. Group discussions were 

excellent 1.8 

20. Too little time for 

informal dialogue 4.7 

21. I did not have time to 

express my ideas 



4.0 



22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 



I really felt a part of 
the group 

My time was well spent 

The institute met my 
expectations 

Reference materials were 
very helpful 

Too much time was devoted 
to trivial matters 



Mean 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 



institutes^uch ! 1 1 ““ tUt “ ««* - this: Should 

indicated strongly agreed lould^^h 1 " ln . future years? A mean 1.4 
lating interest in improving^ ^oc^on^duc^" 3 C ° ntribute to stimu- 
Agarn , a mean of 1.1 indicated strong agreement? 11 “ matr °P olltan areas? 



SUMMARY OF FORM II 

in Table VIII. The^ata^n this^able ln th±S instrument is shown 

tives were clear fairlv reali^i-' indicated that the institute objec- 

tions’ profess ion al^ob J e c t i ves * ^Tcof related t0 the P«- 
rating on items in this form, was Calua^le ^elat eft' f ^ by the 

and applicable. The scores on items #in L \ current problems, 

pants were undecided on whether hho *- d ^ indicated that partici- 
advanced, inferrinfthat it^L ^ ^ Was to ° elementary or too 

difficulty. S “ WaS P resente d at an acceptable level of 

subject^were^ell-prepared'and^stimulated partlci P«M* , .knew their 

of the institute was felt to contributftf th “ kl “S- The organisation 
Should such institutes be offered again? T hi hleV ^ g - ^ obJectives - 
high-level of agreement and indicatfd that s^ns^es* d“^We 



to s 
areas . 



timu lating interest in improving vocation^ e^STi^^ 



an 
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TABLE VIII 



FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES TO ITEMS OF FORM 2 



Item 



Strongly Agree Un- Ids- 

Agree decided agree 



1. The objectives of this 
Institute were clear 
to me. . 18 

2., The objectives of this 
Institute were not 
realistic 1 

3. Specific objectives 

made it easy to work 
efficiently 29 

4. The participants 

accepted the objec- 
tives of this Institute. 14 

5. The objectives of this 
Institute were not the 

same as my objectives. 4 

6. I did not learn any- 
thing new 15 



46 4 8 

7 12 41 

34 0 10 

34 14 9 

5 2 47 

3 8 21 



7. The materials presented 



were valuable to me. 11 

8. I could have experi- 
enced as much by 

reading a book. . . 7 

9. Possible solutions to 

my problems were con- 
sidered 28 



51 6 6 

14 7 33 

34 12 3 



Strongly 

Disagree 



0 



12 



3 



2 



18 

18 

3 



13 



1 



i 

O 
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Item 



Strongly 

Agree 



Agree Un— Dis— Strongly 

decided agree Disagree 



10. The information -pre— 
sented was ■ too elemen- 
tary. ........ 



11. The speakers really 
knew their subject. 

12. The discussion 

leaders were well 
prepared 

r 

13. I was stimulated . to 

thin]r about , the topics 
presented 

14; New prof essional disso- 
ciations were made which 
will help. . . . 

15. We worked together . 

well as a group. . . 

16. We did- not relate . . 
theory to practice . 

17. The sessions followed 
a logical pattern. . 

18. The schedule. was too 
inflexible. ... . 

19. The group discussions 
were excellent. . . 

20. There was very little., 

time for informal 
dialogue. . 

21 • I did not. have an 

opportunity to. express 
my ideas. 

22. I really felt a part 
of this group, . , . 

23. My time- was well spent . . 



O 




4 


8 


4 


44 


19 


12 


55 


1 


7 


1 


41 


30 


0 


4 


1 


8 


41 


10 


10 


4 


39 


13 


14 


1 


1 


39 


24 


4 


1 


2 


0 


8 


18 


28 


22 


62 


11 


3 


0 


0 


2 


10 


24 


00 


18 


28 


34 


7 


5 


1 


3 


8 


4 


31 


30 


3 


7 


5 


32 


29 


21 


33 


10 


8 


3 


38 

47 

yes± 


31 


4 


2 


i 

-kc- 



TABLE VIII (cont'd) 



Item 



Strongly 

Agree 



Agree Un- Dis- Strongly 

decided agree Disagree 



24. The Institute met my 
expectations. . - ■ 



44 29 



1 



0 



25. The reference materials 

that were provided were 
very helpful 

26. Too much time was 

devoted to trivial 
matters 

27. The information pre- 

sented was too 
advanced 



47 10 



1 



6 



4 18 31 20 

18 14 10 26 



28. The content presented 
was applicable to the 
important problems 

in this area. .... 

29 . Institutes such as 
this should be offered 
again in future years. 

30. Institutes such as this 

will contribute greatly 
to stimulating interest 
in improving vocational 
education in the metro- 
politan area 



55 11 

i 

57 21 



55 20 



5 5 

8 , 0 

t 

0 1 



0 



0 



0 



If you had it to do over again, would you apply :or this institute 
which you have just completed? Yes 64 No _9_ Uncertain _3_ 



If an institute such as this is held again would you recommend to 
your peers that they attend? Yes _64 No _4_ Uncertain _8_ 
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EVALUATION FORM III 



Since the institute was organized to present current issues -'n i-hp 
admnxstratxve coordination of vocational edncation in me^ropoL^ areas 

vtatL , ? 8 ' nge £av0rable c ° the implementation of a£proprtate 
The n»rf - P Dgrams » Participants were presented with nine challenges 

institute^T ranked these nine challenges at the beginning of the' 
institute and again six months later: 

Utiiization of data processing in educational decision-making- 

anficatron of the roles of position holders with regard to’ 
changes desired in the system; B 

sv^rpm? 7 f ° r changing voca tional education programs in the 

changes ^in*" the it ^ P 5 essures w °rking for and against 

cnanges in the local vocational education program; 

Cultivating a personal commitment to the importance of vocational 

n pf X ? n t ” e tot al educational program of the system; 

vo aMn in t 1 ^ ader3hlp ceams for bringing about changes in 
vocational education programs in the system; 

Goal setting for vocational education programs; 

Identifying barriers to change in the system; and 

in r vo^M nS ? ^ C ° nducive t0 bringing about desired changes 

m vocational education programs. 

_ Par ticipants were requested to rank-order the nine problem areas in 
ranlTord t . 6j ' r perca P fclon of the importance of each in their system The 
the Ins'"" 1 ? 8 ° tained at th£ beginning a nd again at the end of* 

S 1 s 

then, became the major hypothesis for our evaluati™ ldea> 

and ^s a ? 8 tests d “ ermined £n tha rankings given each item in the pre- 

^etesJ ^d ninth ^ aXampla f rankin S °ne in fifth place in the 

pretest and ninth place in the post-test would amount to a change score 

• Each item was scored accordingly. This procedure enabled us to 
group the participants into three categories- ? 

the middle one third, and the upper on! IT’ 

gory range is summarized below. . C , a 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 



Category 



Lower third 
Middle third 
Upper third 



Cut-off Scores 



0-16 

17-22 

23-3.2 



Number of 
Participants (N) 



JL5. 

15 

15 



Data^was obtained from 45 participants. This was rouehlv a 507 
sample of those attending the institute. The resulfs cTSoL reporting 
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changes within six months following the institute are reported in 
Table IX. The item ranking for pre and post-test are shown in Table X. 



Number of 


TABLE IX 

Participants Reporting and Not Reporting 
in Work Situations by Change Categories 


Changes 




Change Category 


No Change 
Reported 


One Change or 
More Reported 


Total 




Lower Th? 1 


6 


9 


15 




Middle Third 


2 


13 


15 




Upper Third 


4 


11 


15 




Totals 


12 


33 


45 




xP~ = 3.3 with 2 


d.f. Significant at 


.05% 







These data encouraged an acceptance of the hypothesis that partici- 
pants who changed position on important problems in their administrative 
units during the institute would be more likely to report changes six 
months later. However, it was observed that the middle third change 
category of participants reported more changes than the upper third 
category. 



SUMMARY OF CHANGES REPORTED 



The changes reported by the participants are Worthy of mention in 
the evaluation of the institute. One participant commented that *' — the 
institute made him more aware of the change process and the changes 
taking place in educational systems." This general theme was suggested by 
at least ten other participants. 

Changes which were most often re; orted included: 

1. Establishing advisory groups on inner-city vocational 
education problems; 

2. Developing new programs for special groups in the inner-city; 

3. Organizing teams within the system to improve the image of 
vocational education in the inner-city schools; 

4. Increased consultant activity; 

5. Team visitations to other metropolitan systems to search 
for new approaches and goals for their own systems; and 

6. The development of a model for vocational education in the 
system (reported by two participants) . 
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TABLE X 



ITEM RANKING FOR FORM III 



Item 


Pretest 
•X Rank 


Post 

X 


-test 

Rank 


1. Developing policy that is -appro- 
priate to bringing about changes 
needed in .vocational education 
in tlia system. . . t 


3.56 


2 


3.92 


2 


2 . Identifying . forces . and pressures 
working for. and against change 
in vocational education programs 
in the inner nity. . . 


4.38 


4 


4.76 


5 


3. Identifying barriers to change 
in the system. . . . 


4.32 


3 


4.76 


5 


4. Developing a strategy for. change- 
ing vocational education programs 
in the system. ... 


3.51 


1 


3.57 


1 


5 . Developing goals for . vocational 
education programs. . . T 


4.46 


5 


4.49 


3 


6.- Clarifying the roles of. position 
holders with regard to . change 
desired in the system. . t 


6.21 


8 


5.57 


8 


7 . Developing leadership teams for 

bringing about changes in voca- 
tional education programs in 
the system. ...... 


4.94 


6 


4.49 




8. Utilizing data. processing in 
the educational decision«.making 
process ° 


7.56 


9 


8.27 


9 


9. Cultivating a personal commit- 
ment - throughout -the system for 

che importance of vocational 
educatibn in . accomplishing the 
goals o'f education ^.uday . . . . 


5.08 


7 


4.95 


7 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OBJECTIVES OF INSTITUT E 

The outcomes of the institute contributed to the administrative 
coordination of vocational education through the formal presentations 
that were developed and the task group discussions. The presentations 
and discussions were directed toward the objectives adopted for the 
institute program: 

1. To interface teams of administrative leaders in metropolitan 
areas in studies of vocational education for the inner city. 

2. Identification of models and strategies for developing voca- 
tional education in the inner city. 

3. Establishment of parameters of innovative programs for 
vocational education in the inner cities. 

4. The strengthening of working relationships among administrators 
vs. responsibility for serving vocational education needs. 



PARTICIPANT CON T RIBUTIONS 

The major points and conclusions drawn from the presentations and 
discussions were synthesized by Dr. Joseph T. Nerden in the final session 
of the institute and presented as follows: 

1. To meet the needs of residents of metropolitan areas will take 
the effort, creativeness and wisdom of vocational educators. 

This is not a matter of choice; rather it is the mandate 

of Congress, expressed in the Vocational Education Amendment 
of 1968 and assuring that a stipulated percentage of the total 
vocational funds (by states) be expended for the purpose. 

2. The solutions of some of the social and economic problems in 

the inner city can only be produced when the people needing 
jobs, and the employers who will provide these jobs that need 
trained people get together. Needed urgently is a system of 
data banking and analysis similar to a Management Information 
System, as a first step in the solution of the problem. 

3. Educational administrators must look beneath the affluence., 

industry and successes of the cities; underneath, in all the 

metropolitan areas - — there are thousands of underemployed, un- 
employed and disadvantaged who must be served with relevant voca- 
tional education preparation for jobs. This is the challenge 

of all education, and particularly vocational education. 

4. Administrators must be innovative and creative in solving the 
problems of providing vocational education for all the people. 

Yet, the history and the demonstrated successes of long standing 
procedures should not be overlooked either. 
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5. 



6 . 



7 . 



10 



11 . 



12. 



n f 1n a1 * ■ a11 ln metropolitan centers is involvement- 

education's responsibiUtv to voca “°"« 1 Program as part of 

'253^ ^ o«^=s^-- 

tn^Jtfis d “?: r in i "'tT idin f.'° Cati0nal P“8r»» for the 

Bureaucracy ^hich L ^ “tT ^ ° f a<talaiat tatio„. 

lated to ^pflerf t-ho T . ^elf-perpetuation is not cpJLcu- 

are recognized and administered to. Thus TO-ationa5 5“ servlced 
on the secondary, post-secondary and adult LL 

government and Lc^ a^ncv Jnvo^o™ involvement, 

students in the nJann-inf olvemerit, - and involvement of 

affect them ^grams " hidh 

education must be part of the overall mix. ° f vocati °nal 

neldtag th eHgreat es t ~a 1 1 en t ion ? th pa r t icular lv ? j^ tho f* areaS 

xcxes the need to up-date, up-grade, prepare and re-crenarp 
adults for jobs reDresenf<? -m =.>-m a prepare 

ajssra r:££E a?- 

IS! - that impinge upon vocational education and 

the decisions which must be made in its b P h a if nZ * 

each of S these iX^V^ 6 "' 168 ° f personnel in 

w=- 

ly data-banked, adminiatSto^s To f?* aC ° UI ^ 

decisions M iH be able to make those decisions which Lvf?h™? nt 
~ at " ln tele vance, validity and reliability. 

£i :n sLi€E“ 
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decision-making, the administrator must understand the need for 
him (or her) to acquire the formal administrative preparation 
which recognizes the role of the computer as a decision-making 
tool, the confidence which he must place in his electronic 
partner in decision-making, and the reliance he must begin to 
build up in electronic data as the firm basis for planning and 
organization, communication, staff employment, cost-benefit 
analyses and many other aspects of administration. 



ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



The evaluation analyses gave evidence that progress was made toward 
attaining the objectives of the institute. The overall ratings of the 
institute indicated general agreement favorable to vocational education 
for the specific target groups in the inner city. During the institute 
a significant change in the attitudes of participants was measured on the 
question of employers preferring the more able vocational students. 

The twelve items in evaluation Form #1 dealt directly with the issues 
presented in the institute program. A significant measure of administra- 
tive leaders interfacing and strengthening of working relationships was 
shown in the problem of communications between metropolitan, area superin- 
tendents and their directors of vocational education. A significant posi- 
tive change was noted. Further interfacing was indicated by participant 
recognition that superintendents do not carry out a policy of informing 
boards of education concerning the aims and objectives of vocational edu- 
cation . 

The participant response was positive on the recognition that the 
objectives of the institute was clear, fairly realistic, related to their 
professional objectives, and related to current problems. The objective 
of establishing the parameters of innovative programs for vocational edu- 
cation in the inner cities formed a framework for changes to be made by 
participants in their administrative units. Evaluation Form #3 was designed 
to measure participant orientation to such changes. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A review of the institute proceedings and the evaluation leads to 
a conclusion that the institute objectives were relevant and clear and 
that the content was appropriate to achieving the stated objectives. Accept- 
ance of this conclusion was enhanced by the statistically significant changes 
in positions on key issues held by participants before and after the insti- 
tute . 



While the evaluative data confirmed the content validity of the institute 
proceedings for the specific objectives, a synthesis of this data indicates 
idiosyncrasies in the educational systems in metropolitan areas. The most 
obvious of these discrepancies reveals that superintendents and other adminis 
trative personnel do not hold clearly described concepts of the aims and pur- 
poses of education in a technological society; that the methodology for 
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achieving these goals and aims are indecisive, and that the goals, aims 

o jectives, content, and methodology of vocational education have only 
quasi-acceptance . y 

Ihe failure to accept vocational education as valid methodology for 
achieving the goals and aims of education in a technological society is re- 
vealea in the position given to the directors of vocational education in 
the administrative structure of the school systems and the opinions of the 
participants that superintendents in metropolitan areas do not carry out 
a policy of informing school boards concerning the aims and purposes of 
vocational education* V 

, Furtber synthesis, of the opinions of p.. ..icipants leads to the specu- 
xation that administrators have difficulty differentiating between major 
c ions and decisions concerning systems and bureaucratic minutiae. That 
boards of education are not informed on the philosophy of vocational education 
and its value to students as preparation to enter into an occupation recre- 
ments major issues, while concern for private agencies wasting training' 
funds ana decisions that general education is not more useful than vocational 
educate" are rhetorical questions requiring decisions which serve 

t 5 e maJ ' ,r issues than to provide educational programs possessing a high 
level of content validity in a technological society. g 

. ? 0t unreasonable to speculate that the administrative oersonnel 

including boards of education in metropolitan areas are uninformed on the 
objectives of vocational education and the values to be accrued through 
the methodology applied to achieving acceptable and valid levels of edu- 

Je i CtlVeS * S P eci fically, it is reasonable to speculate that the 
ogical gap between the goals of education and content of the class- 
room subject is not clearly recognizable. 

The recommendations evolving from the synthesized conclusions are 
as follows: 



2 . 



3 . 



That opportunities be provided for administrative personnel in 
metropolitan areas to acquire a realistic and soohisticated knowl- 
edge, comprehension and synthesis of the goals and aims of education 
in a technological society. 

That concepts of educational methodology possessing a hi^h level 
of inherent content validity for achieving these objectives be 

clearly described in models and be made available to administra- 
tive personnel. 

And that provisions be made to aid superintendents, boards of 
education and other administrative personnel to synthesize (Bloom's 
Taxonomy, Cognitive Domain, fifth level) the philosophy and method- 
ology of vocational education. 
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INSTITUTE TITLE 

^ ~ ^ ^ i ^ istiLSTivs C, oora i nat ion of \/ ocs t io ri 3 1 
Education in Metropolitan Areas 

PLACE AMD DATE OF INSTITUTES 

Chicago, Illinois - April 6-9 
Atlanta, Georgia - May 1 1-14 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 

Chicago - 50 
Atlanta - 50 

PARTICIPANT REPRESENTATION 

superintendents of Schools in Major Urban 
Areas, City District Superintendents, State 
Director of Vocational Education, State Super- 
intendents, Principals of Inner City Schools 
Director of Area Vocational Schools, State 
Vocational Supervisors, Teacher Tra-ner s. 
OBJECTIVES 

Four major objectives have been developed 
for this institute. First, to interface teams 
of administrative leaders in metropolitan areas 
in studies of vocational education for the 
inner city. Second, to identify models and 
strategies for developing vpcational education 
in the inner city. Third, to establish parameters 
of innovative programs. Fourth, to strengthen 
working relationsh ips among adm iriistrators 
with responsibility for serving Vocational 
Education needs. 

OUTCOMES 

This institute is designed to produce: (1) 

Models, strategies, and guidelines for policy 
and leadership development, decision making 
and comprehensive vocational programs with in 
states and metropolitan areas with specific 
orientation to the inner city, (2) An aware- 
ness of the potential of vocational education 
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Brochure 



for youth who must develop marketable 
skills in school, and (3) A guideline booklet 
and resource materials. 

PROCEDU RES 

Teams composed of state and large city 
administrators will be brought together for 
one week. In each institute a keynote address 
and major presentations will provide the 
background for five team workgroups. Par- 
ticipants w i 1 1 develop working models and 
strategies for policy development and resource 
interfacing appropriate to new approaches 
for inner city vocational education. 



CO l\JS U LTANTS 

Dr. John W. Letson, Su per in tendent 
Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Joe D. Mills, Executive Assistant 
Superintendent 
Pinel las County , Florida 

Dr. Joseph X. Nerden, Professor of Education 
Nlorth Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Dr. Byrl Shoemaker, State Director of 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 



INSTITUTE DIRECTOR 

Dr. Charles I. Jones, Director 
Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education 
Marshail University 

Huntington, West Virginia 25701 
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GOALS 



To incorporate the best tested_ experiences, knowledge and materials 
in identifying programs gf vocational education and training that are 
practical of implementation by a leadership team. 

To reassess Vocational education and training efforts as an 
inseparable meaningful part of the total education program and to 
redirect programs and experiences, where necessary, to maximize the 
development of- the human resource potential so that it becomes actual. 

To o'fect behavioral changes in power structures and decision/ policy 
makers so that legislative mandates for total education and training 
programs for in-school youth, out-of-school youth and adults become 
a reality. - 

To involve, to challenge, to stimulate, to demonstrate and to seek 
out new and more effective ways to educate and train this Nation s 
monpower and womanpower and to prepare feedback materials, 
methodology, research findings, designs, etc. ... to the end that 
functional programs of vocational education and training, including 
all essential related services, may be planned and implemented. 

CENTRAL FOCUS OF THE INSTITUTES 

The central focus will be on the resolution of issues, forces, and 
constr r «-rtts in the injier cities of metropolitan areas and regions 
of high population density which prevent policy makers from providing 
realistic vocational education and training programs to meet the full 
range of needs of people and the demands of the labor market. 

Influential decision-making teams, representing widely divergent 
interests and service.!, but ail concerned with maximizing the develop- 
ment of human potential will be involved in an inter-disciplinary 
approach. 



THF INSTITUTES 



Temple University serves seven major functions: planning, coordin- 
ating, management, operation (two institutes), promotional, establishing 
advisory councils, and dissemination. It will interweave inputs of 
position papers, regional conferences. State plan guidelines, compact 
of States' deliberations, and other significant experiences. 

.Ten instit- es wili be conducted by selected Universities, great cities 
educational departments that have demonstrated inner-city leadership 
and specialized vocational schools serving the handicapped. 

Each of the multiple institutes will be planned and administered by 
an institute director who has demonstrated outstanding capability to 
bring influential groups together; to get maximum interaction and 
cnr.imitment from them; to produce feedback materials and reports; 
to define models, strategies and techniques; and to perform all 
services essential for the success of similar undertakings. These directors 
will be welded together into o cohesive working team with whatever 
level of autonomy that may be needed. Supplemental assistance will 
be given by the project director. 

u^. UtSt ? h ^'r 9 resource persons will be used from great cities systems; 
an levels of government; the public and private sectors of industry, 
labor, management and manpower; other supportive services, and the 
fay public. 

The institutes will serve the States east of the Mississippi River, 
Washington, D. C., the territories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
Regions I through V, as defined by the U.S.O.E. They will be located 
so that they are easily accessible and provide maximum participation 
from the total geographic area served. 



Through presentations, discussions, field trips, and study in both 
small and large groups, the participants will have an opportunity to 
broaden their horizons, to interact and to confer individually, if 
O desired, with the resource personnel and others having similar 

hi\LC prob,ems * - ♦ 
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Eoch of tlie Institutes is predicated upon the following rnieoi 

foundotions: 4 

Foundation One 

Equal access to educational opportunity shall be provided for every 
youth or adult. Equjtity accessibility imply the chance to select 

vocational education as preparation for employment, consistent wf*h 
labor market and societal needs and the ability of the individual to 
profir by such instruction, or a quality progron of genera! education 
whir h the individual in a free society may elect 

Foundation Two 

y^ e total program and experiences in vocational education and 
training are an integral part of the mainstream of a total educational 
program (but with its own identity and specially qua l : f ied personnel 
to serve functions which have been identified as unique and require 
special experience and preparation) which serves man continuously 
throughout his life span. 

Foundation 

Vocational education and training shall be open-ended so that man 
shall have opportunity continuously to advance to* K rs highest potential 
level consistent .with .his interest, abilities end desires and the m a n power 
needs of society. 



INSTITUTE ONE 

Ad m irt is« rati ve Coordination ' off 
Vocational Education in 
Metropolitan Areas 

pi*. Charles Jones, Dtroddr 

Department ©f Vecational-Tec ' nical . Education, Box 174 
AAafshall University 
Huntington, West Vi ginia 25701 

Telephone; 304-696-3630 



INSTITUTE TWO 

Annua! and Long-Range Program Planning 
In Metropolitan Areas in Accordance 
with the Vocational Education Act 
Amendments off i 968 

Or. Seelig Lester 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
The Board of Education of 
the City of New York 
llO Livingston Street, Room 1004 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1201 

Telephone: 212-596-6"K}4 



:MSTir UY£ THREE 

Orientation to New Vocational Education 
ConcepCe a^d Pr^ramt in Metropolitan Areas 

Dr. Adolph Pa nitz, Co nsuStant 
Division off Vocational Education 
College of Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 

Tei5.,hone: 21 5-787-8382 
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FOUR 



Coordinatcon of Supportive Prog rams for 
Vocational Education Students in 
Motro^>olita n Anas 

- O levela rid D-ena rcJ . 

'//ashington Technical Institute 
4 1 OO Cornec'icut Avenue, N. W. 

V^a shington, D . C _ 20008 

Telephone^ 202 -1529-7307 



INSTITUTE FIVE 

Improving the Preparcateon of Profession 
Pe rsonriel fo r Vocation a 9 Education 
in Metropolitan Areas 

Dr* Her bert Righthand, Chief 
Bureau of "V ocationa I Services 
^tate Department of Educv.tion, Box 2219 
Hartford, Connecticut 061 1 5 

Telephone: 203-566-51 2B 



INSTITUTE SIX 

W p<fa Rang Process and Content of Teoche 

Courses to Reach Disadvantaged 
Adults in Metropolitan A reas 

Dr. Bruce Tuckman 
Associate Professor of Education 
Deportment of Vocational Education 
Ora duate Schoo 1 of Education 
Douglass-V/oodLawn Gate House 
Rutgers — The Sta te University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Telephone: 201 -8-4<5--4cS28 



INSTITUTE SEVEN 

Updating the Process and Content of Teach 
Ed ucation Curriculums to Reach 
Disadvantaged Youth in Metropolitan Arec 

Dr. Marvin Hirshfeld, CT* H a irm cm 
Depa rtm ent of Distributive Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
College of Education 
Temple U n iversity 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 191 12 

Telephone ; 2 1 5-787-8376 




INSTITUTE EIGHT 

Improving Occupational Orientation Prog ram 
for Junior High School Students 
in Metropol eta n Areas 



Dr. Charles AA. Jochem, Superintenc/enf 
Marie H- Ka tzenbach School fo r the Deaf 
West T rento n , New Jersey 08625 

Telephone: 609-883-2600 




INSTITUTE NINE 



Develooment of Vocational Guidance a rid 
Placement Personnel for Metropolitan Areas 



• ' r . r aon c /V * . * ■ . D free ^ c » 

L i porijv.tT.t Vocationfi 1 Technical f. Ju- ct*on 

Sta fa Umversi ry C. oiiega 
O s w ego , Nf e w York 13 122 

T el^^hone. 3 1 5-34 1 - 4047 



INSTITUTE TEN 

Metropol ita n A.ppl ication of Vocational Education 

fnnovations Resulting from 
Research arjd Development Programs 

Or- Charles Nichols, Director 
Departinent of Vocational Education 
Ken t State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 

Telephone: 2 1 6-672-2929 



PARTICIPANTS 

Each institute director will be responsible Tor vhe selection of 
participants. Temple University will provide drr»?ctio ; i to assure complete 
representation of crass sections of peraons and agencies directly' 
involved in inner city problems and programs in metropolitan areas 
served by tH^ project. 

Limited funds o>re availabie for travel and subsistence tor - ccich 
institute- More complete information wt!3 be supplied by ♦He directors of 
eacH institute* 

N99MKSCIHMINATION PROVISION 

Discrimination prohibited — Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
states: y 'No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, creed, sex, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, 
fc> e denied the benefits oi : , or be subject to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal assisVance." 

Temple University and each iub-contractor operates in compliance 
with mis law. 



Pull information and applications for any partici^ar institute may 
be secured from the individual institute director whose name, address 
and telephone number are included in this brochure. 

In addition, information concerning any or all of the institutes may 
be secured from; 

Dr. C . Thomas Olivo 
Project Director 

Division of Vocational Education 
College of Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
Telephone: 2 T 5-787-8382 




Dr. Albert E. Jochen 
Associate Project Director 
Marie H . Katzenbach School for the Deaf 
Weji* Trenton, N ew Jersey 08625 
Telephones 609-883-26 00 Extension 219 



NOMINATIONS FOR URBAN INSTITUTES 



CITY 



STATE 



DATE 



SUPERINTENDENT 



PERSON MAKING NOMINATION 



INSTITUTE PERSON 
NOMINATED 



HIS 

POSITION 



HIS 

ADDRESS 



# 1 



Alternate 



# 2 



Alternate 



# 3 



Alternate 



# 4 



Alternate 



# 5 

O 
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INSTITUTE PERSON 
NOMINATED 



HIS 

POSITION 



HIS 

ADDRESS 



Alternate 



# 6 



Alternate 



# 7 



Alternate 



# 8 



Alternate 



# 9 



Alternate 



# 10 



Alternate 
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APPLICATION FOR PARTICIPATION IN INSTITUTE 
"ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS" 

NAME 



Miss 
Mrs . 

Mr. 

Dr. 

(Last) 



(First) 



(Middle) 



ADDRESS 



(Street) ‘ (Cl^) " (State) (Zip Code) 

TELEPHONE 

REPRESENTING 

(Indicate state, city) 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

CURRENT POSITION 



(Title) 


(Years held) 


(Employer’s name) 
MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Address) 





IF ACCEPTED AS A PARTICIPANT 

a. Indicate your most likely mode of travel: _air _auto other. 

b. Indicate the type of housing desired: 

I will share a double 

I prefer a single 

c. I agree that if accepted to participate in this institute I will be 
in attendance for the entire scheduled period. 

d. I prefer to attend the institute April 6-9 s 1970 in Chicago , 

or May 11-14, 1970 in Atlanta . 



Signature 



Page 2 

What knowledge or skill do you feel you can contribute? 



What knowledge or skill would you like to obtain as a result of 
your participation in this institute? 



List any important problems which you feel should be presented. 



RETURN COMPLETED FORM TO: 

Dr. Charles I. Jones, Chairman 

Department of Vocational Technical Education 

Box 116 

Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 
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Arlington, Virginia 22206 
(703) 558-2641 

Maples, Russell Dale 
437 Iris Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
(517) 372-2092 

Milliken, Dr. Mary Elizabeth 
Marshall University 
Huntington, W. Va. 

(304) 696-3630 

Mills, Joe D. 

8296 Ridgewood Circle 
Seminole, Florida 
(813) 442-1171, Ext. 230 

Nerden, Dr. Joseph T. 

N. C. State University 
School of Education 
Raleigh, N. C. 27607 
(919) 755-2241 



Associate Professor 
Rutgers University 



Coordinator of Vocational Education 
Hartford Board of Education 



Superintendent of Schools 



Consultant , Vocational Education 
Indianapolis Public Schools 



Director, Technical, Vocational, 
and Continuing Education 
School City of Gary 



Director of Vocational Education 
Board of Education 



Director of Secondary Programs 
Arlington Public Schools 



Director of Vocational Education 
Lansing School District 



Associate Professor 
Vocational-Technical Education 



Executive Assistant Superintendent 
Pinelas County Schools 



Professor, Industrial Education 
and Technical Education 
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64. Nicholas, Les 
Southern Bell Telephone 
Atlanta, Georgia 

(404) 529-8611 

65. Pennington, Don E. 

R. R. 1 

Zionsville, Indiana 46077 
(317) 873-4263 

66. Portle, Joseph J. 

3010 N. Normandy Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60634 
(312) 637-7820 



General Personnel Manager 
Southern Bell Telephone 



Director of Vocational Education 
Office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



Principal, Prosser Vocational 
High School 

Chicago Board of Education 



67. Potter, Roy E. 

17th and Jacob Streets 
Wheeling, W. Va. 26003 
(304) 232-5155 



68. Powell, Lewis E. 

3113 Boynton 

South Bend, Indiana 46615 
(219) 234-5594 

69. Price, Earl M. 

4403 Susan Drive 
Raleigh, N. C. 27603 
(919) 829-3001 

70. Queen, Dr. Bernard 
169 Honeysuckle Land 
Huntington, W. Va. 

(304) 696-6659 

71. Ribbens, Harvey 
2062 Woodlawn, S. E. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 40506 
(616) 949-5742 

72. Rogers, Dr. Charles 
814 Daniels Street 
Raleigh, N. C. 27605 
(919) 755-2493 

73. Ross, Archie F. 

3900 Stabler 

Lansing, Michigan 48910 
(517) 393-5810 




Rousseau, Joseph 
4112 Stillwell 
Lansing, Michigan 48910 
(517) 882-9020 




Director, McKinley Vocational School 
Ohio County Board of Education 



Director of Adult Vocational Education 
South Bend Community School Corporation 



Area Director, Occupational Education 
N. C. Dept, of Public Instruction 



Chairman, Dept, of Instruction 
Marshall University 



Director of Vocational Education 
Kent Intermediate School District 



Associate Professor 
Agricultural Education 
N. C. State University 



Assistant Principal 
Everett High School 



Principal, J. W. Sexton High School 
Lansing School District 
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75. Russo, Michael Department of Health, Education and 

Div . of Vocational-Technical Education Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 

(202) 963-7744 

76. Self, Dr. William C. Superintendent of Schools 

5834 Kirkpatrick Road Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools 

Charlotte, N. C. 28211 

(704) 372-8620 

77. Shoemaker, Dr. Byrl Director of Vocational Education 



Ohio State Department of Education 
65 Souch Front Street 
Columbus , Ohio 
(614) 469-3430 

78. Shoemaker, John James 
2001 Sylvan Road, S.W. 

Apartment 42-C 
Atlanta, Georgia 30310 
(404) 523-6023 

79. Smith, Glen E. 

Marshall University 
Huntington, W. Va. 25701 
(304) 696-3180 

80. Snyder, Paul C. 

807 St. Nicholas Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 45410 
(513) 252-4645 

81. Spruill, Ray 

253 Constitution Avenue 
Portsmouth, Virginia 23704 
(703) 393-8751 

82. Standridge, John 

2930 Forrest Hills Drive, S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

(404) 761-5411, Ext. 248 

83. Taylor, Dr. Jack P. 

550 Millard 

Saginaw, Michigan 48607 
(517) 755-6501 

84. Theurer, Ralph F, 

30 Patrice Terrace 
Williamsville, New York 14221 
(716) 634-5391 

O 

ERIC 



Director, Atlanta Manpower Training 

Skills Center 

Atlanta Public Schools 



Director, Research Coordinating Unit 



Director of Vocational & Adult 
Education 



Director of Vocational Education 
Portsmouth City School 



Director of Vocational Education 
Instructional Service Center 



Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Education 



Supervisor of Vocational Education 
Board of Education 
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85. Todd, J. Paul 

711 Catherine Street, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30310 
(404) 755-1618 

86. Wallace, Dr. Michael F. 

20 South Elm Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 06702 
(203) 756-9494, Ext. 343 

87. Ward, Marvin M. 

P.0. Box 2513 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 27102 
(919) 725-0251 

88. Wo If son, Dr. Harry E. 

131 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn > New York 11201 
(212) 596-5484 

89. Wooldridge, Robert Williams 
3908 Heron Pt. Ct. 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 23452 
(703) 340-3667 

90. York, Billy Joe 
Route 11 

Cullman, Alabama 35055 
(205) 734-4369 

91. Zalduondo, Mrs. Virgenmina 
Ashford Avenue #1310 
Condado, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Puerto Rico - 723-8646 



Area II Superintendent 
Atlanta Board of Education 



Superintendent of Schools 
Department of Education 



Superintendent of Schools 
Winston-Salem Public School System 



Assistant Superintendent 
Board of Education 



Director of Adult & Vocational Education 
Norfolk City Schools 



Vocational Agriculture District 
Supervisor 

Alabama State Dept, of Education 

Superintendent of Schools 
Department of Education 
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APPENDIX C 



SPECIMEN OF INSTITUTE PROGRAM 



ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION 



OF 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN 

METROPOLITAN AREAS 



ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
May 11—14, 1970 



Institute #1 in a. series of short-term in-service 
institutes for training professional personnel 
responsible for vocational education in Eastern 
Metropolitan areas • This institute is sponsored by 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Washington , D« C. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadel phia , Pennsyl vania 

MARSHALL UNIVERSITY 
Huntington, West Virginia 



MONDAY. May 11. 197Q 



ATLANTA HILTON INN 



10:00 a.m. - 

1:00 p.m. — 

5:00 p.xa. - 
8:00 p.m. - 



8:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
10:0d p.m. 



REGISTRATION 
STAFF MEETING 
HOSPITALITY HOUR 
GENERAL SESSION 



LOBBY 

TERRACE ROOM 
TERRACE ROOM 
TERRACE ROOM 



’’THE ATLANTA SK YLI NE" 

E. Curtis Henson 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Atlanta Public Schools 

" FOCUS OF THE URBAN INSTITUTES : Tr ain ing 

Professional Personnel Responsible for 
Vocational -Technical Education in Eastern 
Metropolitan Areas " 

Michael Russo 

Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library 
Programs, USOE,. department of HEW 

"INDUSTRY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION" 

John Standridge, Director 
Vocational Education 
Atlanta Public Schools 

industry's stake in the INNER CITY" 

Larry Gellerstelt, President 
Beers Construction Company 



MONDAY 





ATLANTA HILTON INN 



TUESDAY, Mav 12. 1970 



8:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. " FOCUS OF INSTITUTE #1* THE 

ADMINISTRATION COORDINATION 
OF TEAM OPERATIONS ” 

Albert E. Jochen, Co-Director 
Short-Term Institutes for 
Vocational Education Personnel 
in Eastern Metropolitan Areas 



TERRACE ROOM 



KEYNOTE SYMPOSIUM: " FACTORS AND 

PRESSURES IMPINGING UPON THE EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS OF THE INNER CITY " 

John W. Letson, Superintendent 
Atlanta Public Schools 



Byrl Shoemaker, Director 
of Vocational Education 
Ohio 



10:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. MORNING BREAK 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00 Noon WORK GROUP SESSIONS 

#1 , John W. Letson 

#2 Joseph Nerden 

#3 Byrl Shoemaker 

#4 Joe Mills 

#5 Co Douglas Bryant 

# 6 Mary Elizabeth Milliken 



MAGNOLIA LOOM 
MAPIE ROOM 
PINE ROOM 
OAK ROOM 
TERRACE ROOM A 
TERRACE ROOM B 



12:00 Noon - 1:30 p.m. LUNCH BREAK 



TUESDAY MORNING 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, Mav 12 T 1970 



ATLANTA HILTON INN 



1:30 p.m. 



2:30 Pom. "BARRIERS TO CHANGE IN THE 
BUREAUCRACY ” 

William Block, Head of 
Department of Politics, NCSU 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



2:30 p.m. 
2:45 p.m. 



4:00 p.m. 



"FINANCING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE INNER CITY" 

John Hingis ton. Consultant 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Department of Education 
Connecticut 

2*45 p.m. AFTERNOON BREAK 

4:00 p.m. WORK GROUP SESSIONS 

//I John W. Letson' 

#2 Joseph P. Nerden 

#3 Byrl Shoemaker 

#4 Joe Mills 

#5 C. Douglas Bryant 

#6 Mary Eliaabfeth Milliken 

5:30 p.m, ATLANTA TECHNICAL CENTER: 

A GUIDED TOUR 



TERRACE ROOM 



MAGNOLIA ROOM 
MAPLE ROOM 
PINE ROOM 
OAK ROOM 
TERRACE ROOM A 
TERRACE ROOM B 




TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
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WEDNESDAY . May 13, 1970 



ATLANTA HILTON INN 



8:30 a.m. - 9:15 a.m. " STRATEGIES FOR INITIATING CHANGE 

IN POLICY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

STRUCTURES" 

Frank Dick, Superintendent 
of Schools, Dayton City Schools 
Dayton, Ohio 

9:15 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. MORNING BREAK 

9:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. WORK GROUP SESSIONS 

#1 John W. Letson 

ir2 Joseph P. Nerden 

#3 Byrl Shoenipker 

H Joe Mills 

#5 C. Douglas . Bryant 

#6 Mary Elizabeth Mil liken 



TERRACE ROOM 



MAGNOLIA ROOM 
MAPLE ROOM 
PINE ROOM 
OAK ROOM 
TERRACE ROOM A 
TERRACE ROOM B 



12:00 Noon - 1:30 p*m. LUNCHEON 

"INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN THE INNER CITY" 
Les Nicholas 

General Personnel Manager 
Southern Bell Telephone 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, May 13. 1970 



ATLANTA HILTON INN 



1:30 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. "THE ADULT COMMUNITY: LEVELS AND 

EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT" 

Joseph Dixon, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago , Illinois 

Joseph J, Portle, Principal 
Prosser Vocational High School 



2:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. AFTERNOON BREAK 



3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. WORK GROUP SESSIONS 

#1 John W. Lets on 

#2 Joseph P„ Nerden 

#3 Byrl Shoemaker 

/M Joe Mills 

#5 C. Douglas Bryant 

#6 Mary. Elizabeth jiilliken 




WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

81 

- SO 



TERRAGE ROOM 



MAGNOLIA ROOM 
MAPLE ROOM 
PINE ROOM 
OAK ROOM 
TERRACE ROOM A 
TERRACE ROOM B 



THURSDAY, May 14, 1970 



ATLANTA HILTON INK 



8:30 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. "MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEMS: 

DATA FOR DECISION MAKING TERRACE ROOM 

Joe Mills, Executive Associate 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pinelas County , Florida 



9:30 a.m. - 9:45 a.m. MORNING BREAK 

9:45 a.m. - 12:00 Noon WORK GROUP SESSIONS 



#1 


John W. Lets on 


MAGNOLIA ROOM 


#2 


Joseph P. Nerden 


MAPLE ROOM 


#3 


Byrl Shoemaker 


PINE ROOM 




Joe Mills 


OAK ROOM 


#5 


C. Douglas Bryant 


TERRACE ROOM A 


y/6 


Mary Elizabeth Milliken 


TERRACE ROOM & 



12:00 Noon - 1:00 p.m. LUNCH 

1:00p.m. - 2*00 p.m. WORK GROUP SESSIONS 

"FINALIZING STRATEGIES AND MODELS « 

2:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. Final Report of Work Groups TERRACE ROOM 

"IMPLEMENTING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN THE INNER CITY" 

I 

Summary of the Conference 
Joseph P. Nerden 

3:30 p.m. ADJOURN 




THURSDAY 
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SHORT TERM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE INSTITUTES FOR 
EASTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



Sponsored And Coordinated By The Division Of Vocational Education 
College Of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Under U.S.O.E. Grant 9-0535 



Institute # 



Institute Evaluation Form $:! 



Name 



Date 



Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about it. You will agree with some statements and 
disagree with others. There are five possible answers to each statement. The “undecided” answer should be circled 
only when you have no opinion. Circle one answer where applicable and con. pk-te all statements. The purpose in 
requesting your name is to pair your pretest with your post-test. All information furnished is confidential. 



Example: 


Strongly 






Strongly 


Agree 


Agree 


Undecided Disagree 


Disagree 


Air pollution must be attacked at the national, state 
and local levels 


© 


A 


U D 


SD 



This person feels in no uncertain terms that air pollution must be attacked. 





Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


1. Vocational education should be just as much concerned 
with semi-skilled and operative type programs as it is 
in skilled and technical programs 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


2. Students who exhibit the ability to succeed in college 
and whose stated goal is college, should be discouraged 
from taking vocational education courses 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


3. The importance of vocational education cannot be em- 
phasized enough to students 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


4. Failure to offer public vocational education and train- 
ing cannot be justified in a democratic society 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


5. Vocational education trains for jobs which don’t exist 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


6. The major function of the high school should be the 
preparation of students for entrance into college 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


7. Vocational education should be offered only to students 
with low academic ability 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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8 ' th^uM? ° f ‘ ra 1 inta * WOrkers should not ^ born by 
the public school system ‘ y 

9. Vocational education should not be in the high school 

STn-' 11 , 5 " lMCher Q“»Mc.tiom, schedtS 
r^n a re s 0 differ e n t from reg u lar high schoS 

10. Vocational education at the secondary level should be 
conducted outside the academic school system in sep- 
arate vocational schools _ P 

1L nh^!^° rtanC t °! vocational education cannot be em- 
phasized enough to the general educators 

12 ' art?* gradUa i eS> regardless of the course taken, 
shoidd be equipped upon graduation with a salable 

13 ' SS* -n d f oppor S unities for vocational education will 
result in fewer dropouts 



Strongly 

Agree 

SA 



SA 



14. Vocational education contributes to the solution of 
employment 



un- 



15. For the “average” student, academic educational 
courses are more useful than vocational courses ™! 

16 ‘ ^ eth . er vocational education is offered should be an 
creditation* 304 ™ “ determining P ubUc high school ac- 

17. The climate for vocational education is better in a 

gSTtjS T ^ hi a sep arate voca- 

18. The information provided in the college preparatory 
toe ateb tha^if m f Fe appUcable t0 gating and holch 

education *co U rs e e .!!^!^!! 1 !! !!!!| ded “ a vocati °nal 

19. More average students should be encouraged to en- 
roll in vocational education programs 

20. Vocational education is an educational frill 

21 ' “l*® ,° f education is more or less important than 

22. The importance of vocational education cannot be em- 
phasized enough to the lay public 



Agree Undecided Disagree Dis^gfee 



U 



U 



D 



D 



SD 



SD 



SA 


A 


U 


D 


SE 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 
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Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Disagree 

Strongly 


23. The general education curriculum is the best prepara- 
tion for entry into an occupation upon graduation from 
high school 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


24. Vocational education courses are as important for col- 
lege bound students as they are for non-college bound 
students 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


25. Funds allocated in the school budget to vocational ed- 
ucation should be in proportion to those students who 
enter the labor market from school 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


26. The national per capita income is adversely affected 
as public support for vocational education declines 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


27. Leaders of minority groups oppose vocational educa- 
tion for their people 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


28. Vocational education courses prepare students for 
many jobs which lack public prestige 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


29. Leaders of minority groups prefer college prep pro- 
grams for their people rather than vocational educa- 
tion 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


30. Youth are being educationally shortchanged due to in- 
adequate vocational offerings 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


31. Vocational education in rural areas is more impor- 
tant than vocational education in urban areas 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


32. More “above average” students should be encouraged 
to enroll in vocational education 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 



33. Currently employed vocational education teachers are. 
less adequately prepared for their jobs than academic 

teachers .. SA A U D SD 

34. Vocational education teachers know and meet the in 
dividual needs of their students better than academic 



teachers 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


35. Only the non-college-bound need vocational education 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


r. 


36. Parents of minority group students generally e:diibit 
little or no interest in their children's progess in school 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


37. Children whose parents are foreign born get more 
parental support for entering a vocational program 
than children from parents bom in America 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 
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38. Most students would not benefit from the job skill 



in- 



39. Vocational education courses are beneficial primarily 

for those who are terminating their education at the 
end of high school 

40. The vocational education curriculum provides a better 

preparation for more jobs than does the college prepa- 
ratory curriculum 

41. Vocational education skill courses provide learning ex- 

periences geared to individual needs better than aca- 
nemic courses 

42. Vocational educatio. programs help keep the potential 

dropout in school 

43. Vocational education should be delayed until after high 

school graduation 

44. Employers prefer college preparatory graduates to 
vocational education graduates because they are more 
capable 

45 . Occupations, other than the professions, require less 

able students than the college preparatory students 

46. Employers would prefer vocational graduates over 
college preparatory graduates, if more able, rather 
than less able students elected vocational education .... 

47. Academic proficiency should count more than voca- 
tional proficiency when setting high school graduation 
requirements for vocational students 

48. Academic counseling should be given precedence over 

occupational counseling because high school youth are 
too inexperienced to make occupational decisions 

49 ‘ i The uv° P portion of vocational education is important 
to public education because it provides a haven for 
problem youth 

50 . Vocational education should prepare the student for 

college as well as for work 

51 . Part-time cooperative vocational education is the best 
type because the skilled training is given in industry 
where it is always available, kept up-to-date, and 

and ld stef°f Stly educational ph y sical facilities, equipment 



52. Minority groups attending vocational education 



pro- 



Strongly 

Agree 

SA 


Agree 

A 


Undecided 

U 


Disagree 

D 


Strongly 

Disagree 

SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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Strongly Agree Un- Dis- Strongly 

Agree decided agree Disagree 



53. Lines of communication between the 
administration and the director of 
vocational education in metropolitan 
areas are such that vocational educa- 
tion and training problems can be 

easily presented and expedited . . SA A U 

54. The coordination of both public and pri- 
vate vocational education and training 
programs conducted in and/or out of 
school for youth and adults ir,i metropol- 
itan cities is as good as can be 

expected SA A U 



D 3D 



D SD 



55. Public and private agencies wastafully 

duplicate services in attempting to pro- 
vide vocational education and training 
in metropolitan cities SA 



56. The professional responsibilities of 

the person in charge of vocational edu- 
cation and training in metropolitan 
cities make it imperative that he has 
the rank of assistant superintendent 
in order to be affective SA 



57. Public education has enough problems 

without getting involved in attempts to 
coordinate its vocational education and 
training efforts with private and other 
public agencies SA 

58. The initiative for getting efficient and 
effective coordination of public and pri- 
vate vocational education and training 
programs is not the responsibility of 
public education ............ SA 



59. Since business and industry have a great 

stake in vocational education and training, 
they should take the initiative and respon- 
sibility for coordinating the total voca- 
tional education and training effort in 
metropolitan cities . . . SA 

60. Pubic funds for vocational education 
and training granted to industry are 
more wisely and effectively spent than 
through a public board of education . . SA 



61. Developing and conducting vocational 
education and training programs can 
best be done by industry 





SA 



A V D SD 



A U D SD 



A U D SD 



A U D SD 



A U D SD 



A U D SD 



A U D SD 
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Dis- Strongly 
agree Disagree 



Strongly Agree 
Agree 



Vocational education and training in 
metropolitan cities does not provide 
sufficient challenge enough to in- 
school and out-of-school youth because 
of its limited choices of occupations 
to study ............. 



The great weakness in vocational edu- 
cation in metropolitan cities is in its 
poor coordination between required 
academic subjects and the vocational 

and related subject areas . . . SA 

The superintendents of schools in 
metropolitan cities carry on a policy 
of educating and informing their boards 
of education concerning thy aims, ob- 
jectives and requirements of a sound 
vocational education program ..... SA 



A 



Un- 

decided 



U 



U 



D 



D 



SD 



SD 



A 



U 



D 



SD 



SHORT TERM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE INSTITUTES FOR 
EASTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Sponsored And Coordinated By The Division Of Vocational Education 
College Of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Under U.S.O.E. Grant 9-0535 

***************** 

Institute Evaluation Form #ii 



Name : 



Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about it. You 
will agree with some statements and disagree with others. There are five possible 
answers to each statement. The "undecided" answer should be circled only when 
you have no opinion . Circle one answer where applicable and complete all state- 
ments. The purpose in requesting your name is to pair your pre-test with your 
post-test. All information furnished is confidential . 



Example : 



Air pollution must be attacked 
at the national, state and 
local levels 



Strongly Un- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree decided agree Disagree 

© A U D SD 



This person feels in no uncertain terms that air pollution must be attacked. 



Strongly un- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree decided agree Disagree 



1. The objectives of this 
Institute were clear to 

m e SA 

2. The objectives of this 
Institute were not 

realistic ......... SA 

3. Specific objectives made it 

easy to work efficiently . . SA 

4. The participants accepted the 

objectives of this Institute SA 

5. The objectives of this 
Institute were not the 

same as my objectives ... SA 



A 



A 

A 

A 



A 



U D SD 

U D SD 

U D SD 

U D SD 

U D SD 
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Strongly 



6. 


I did not learn anything new . . 


Agree 

SA 


Agree 

A 


7. 


The material presented was 
valuable to me . . 


SA 


A 


8. 


I could have experienced as much 
by reading a book . . 


SA 


A 


9. 


Possible solutions to my 
problems were considered ..... 


SA 


A 


• 

o 

H 


The information presented 
was too elementary . . 


SA 


A 


n. 


The speakers really knew 
their subject . . . 


SA 


A 



12. The discussion leaders were 
well prepared . . . 

*••••« 

13. I was stimulated to think 
about the topics presented . . . 

14. New professional associations 
were made which will help 



15. We worked together well as a 
group 


SA 


A 


16. We did not relate theory to 
practice .... 


SA 


A 


17. The sessions followed a 
logical pattern . . . 


SA 


A 


18. The schedule was too inflexible,. 


SA 


A 


13. The group discussions were 
excellent .... 


SA 


A 


2 j , There was very little time for 
informal dialogue . 


SA 


A 


21. I did not have an opportunity 
to express my ideas . 


SA 


A 


22. .1 really felt a part of this 

group 


SA 


A 


23. My time was well spent 


SA 


A 


24. The Institute met my 
expectations .... 


SA 


A 
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Un Dis- Strongly- 

decided agree Disagree 



u D SD 

U D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

U D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

U D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

U D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

u D SD 

U D SD 



Strongly Un- Dis- Strongly 

Agree Agree decided agree Disagree 



25. The reference materials that were 
provided were very helpful . . . . 



SA 



U 



SD 



26. Too much time was devoted to 
trivial matters 



SA 



U 



SD 



27. The information presented was 

too advanced 

28. The content presented was 
applicable to the important 
problems in this area . . . . 



SA A U D 



SA A U D 



29. Institutes such as this should 

be offered again in future years . SA 



A U D 



SD 



SD 

SD 



30. Institutes such as this will 

contribute greatly to stimulating 
interest in improving vocational 
education in the metropolitan 

areas SA A U D SD 



31. As a result of your participation in this institute, what plans have you 

formulated which you may present through appropriate channels for considera- 
tion and action in your community either now or the immediate future? 

Outline briefly the key points. 



32. As a result of your contacts with the participants and consultants at this 
institute , have you decided to seek some continuing means of exchanging 
information with any of them? What types of information can the consultants 
or participants contribute that would be helpful to your work? 
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33. 



In your opinion. 



what were the 



major strengths of this 



institute? 



34. 



In your opinion, what were 



the major weaknesses of this 



institute? 



35. 



If you were to conduct an institute similar- +-« • 

you do differently from what was done in this iSutuJe? W ° Uld 



36. Additional comments about institute. 



37. 



38. 



If you had it to do over 
you have just completed? 



again would 
Yes 



you apply for this institute which 
— No Uncertain 



If an institute such as this 
peers that they attend? 



is held again would 
Yes No 



you recommend to your 
_ Uncertain 
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Roster Number 



EVALUATION FORM #3 

or Name 



INSTITUTE ON ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



This institute proposes to consider issues involved in adminis- 
trative coordination of vocational education in metropolitan areas. As 
we begin our study together, we need an accessment of the importance you 
attach to each of the issues as a problem area in your administrative 
unit. Please rank (1 through 9) the issues below. Rank the most impor- 
tant issue 1, next most important issue 2, etc. 



O 
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} 

Developing policy that is appropriate to bringing about changes needed 
in vocational education in the system. 



Identifying forces and pressures working for and against change in vo 
ed programs in the inner-city. 

Identifying barriers to change in the system. 

Developing a strategy for changing vocational education programs in 
the system. 

Developing goals for vocational education programs. 

Clarifying the roles of position holders with regard to changes 
desired in the sytem. 

Developing leadership teams for bringing about changes in vocational 
education programs in the system. 



Utilizing data processing in the educational decision-making process. 
Cultivating a personal commitment throughout the system for the impor- 
tance of vocational education in accomplishing the goals of education 
today. 
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SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION 
Topic: Financing Vocational Education 



The Tuesday afternoon group assignment consisted of the following questions: 
(1) Where are we now in financing vocational education? (2) Where do we 
want to be in the future? (3) How do we get there? 

In regard to question number one, the group identified the following as 
characteristic of current funding patterns in vocational education: 

1. There are multiple sources of funding, including both public and 
private agencies ; 

2. Any educational agency seeking funding for its vocational programs 
must compete with many other agencies; 

3. There is no overall coordination of funding and program planning, 

4. There is before the Congress at the present time a legislative 
proposal which would limit the federal funds available to any 
educational agency whose vocational program has not been approved 
by the Department of Labor; 

5. There is a marked shrinkage of local funds available for vocationa 

education; . . , . 

6. There is public resistance to bond issues for education, which is 
a natural reaction in view of present inflationary conditions and 
the inability of the private citizen to express willingness to 
accept increased taxation except on educational and recreational 

levies . 

In further discussion of these characteristics, it was pointed out that 
competition for funds is not necessarily bad, that it may in fact have 
the effect of promoting more effective planning by. agencies in the hope 
that such planning will increase the probability of securing funds. It 
appeared that the undesirable aspect lies in the , fragmentation of funds 
among a multitude of agencies; each agency has difficulty in securing 
adequate funds far maintenance of current effort; and it becomes a major 
undertaking to obtain funding for extended programs or for new programs 
to meet identified needs of students and the community. Obviously this 
fragmentation and parceling out of minimal sums is a hindrance to both 
extension of programs and improved quality in vocational education. 

The lack of overall coordination is closely related to this fragmentation, 
but has the additional effect of duplication of effort by a variety of 
agencies involved. in some type of training. 

The discussion then moved to the iiext, "Where do we want to be in 
the future?" The group identified the following as changes to be effected 
in order to design more favorable financing patterns for vocational edu- 
cation: 

1. A higher national priority for vocational education and manpower 

programs; . _ 

2. Public awareness of the cost effectivensss (cost-benefits) of 

vocational education; 
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3 . 



4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



Full appropriation of funds authorized hv rh* . . 

continuation of funding into the following fiscal year ^ 

r Ct ^ S WhiCh reCOgniZS population mobility; ’ 
educationai°agencies° n ~ maICinS ° n Pr ° gr ™ locations to local 
Management information systems which would provide the data 
™t° lT',Z\ edUC ? i imal bl ' dget *1— *.’«* io provide 3 

of effective ness 1 could°be W derived? 8ram “ d 

^“concentrate^n “developing f seTof^^ «« Si * 

procedures for vocational education. E^c^f "the 1 foil™ • 1 °‘ Pr0 Ve £inancin S 
as a partial solution- yet each coulH a - following was viewed only 
proving the allocation proems devexoped rnto a strategy for im- 

RE COMMEN DAT IONS 

1 ‘ ^ r i Sh °^ ld , be a ^tematic and nationwide campaign to explain 
vocatxonal education and to present to the public Ld ovTrn 
ment officials a common set of supportive data on the potential 

currenfprobLmf"^^ “/° r COntribut -8 to the solution of 
current problems related to employment and the economy. 



3 . 



4 . 



Sucation U a d leider C: h 0rd:i " ated e££ ° rt tD devel °P “ ithln vocational 

National goais for education should be developed to in clud e 

pattern^to f 1 !?^ 1°* Car£er P lannin 8 and employment; funding 
patterns to fulfill these goals should be established. 8 

Procures shouW be established which would provide local edu- 

to identiffS nlSt d rat ° rS r th programs reliant 

for futnrf ne ? ’ Wlthout the taquirement for matching or 
for future commitment, both of which tend to penalize the loci 
agency which most desperately needs assistance. 
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7. Accountability procedures should be established which include 
recognition of (a) the cost of education vs. the cost of non- 
education, and (b) the necessity for performance criteria for 
successive employment levels. 

8. Employability should be recognized as the measure of "success" 
of a program, rather than student completion of an arbitrary 
number of hours . 

9. Dissemination of available plans and program designs should be 
widespread to minimize costly duplication and replication of 
effort . 

10. Funding procedures should recognize and take into consideration 
three separate stages with differential costs: 

a. planning, design and development; 

b. initiation of a new program; and 

c. operational costs following initiation. 

11. There should be guaranteed continued funding at the current 
support level, to enable the local administrator to develop 
long-range plans . 

12. There should be budgetary provisions for replacement for out- 
of-date equipment (separate line-itenij sil^jcct to revision only 
at the local level) . 

13. There should be budgetary provisions for placement and suppor- 
tive services as an integral component of the educational func- 
tion . 

14. There Should be provisions within all earmarked allocations for 
planning and development and for initial costs as well as fc,r 
bperational costs. 

i 

I 

i 
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QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 



COMMENT BY 

ANSWER: 
COMMENT BY 

ANSWER: 

COMMENT BY 

ANSWER: 
COMMENT BY 

ANSWER: 
COMMENT BY 



QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 

COMMENT BY 



QUESTION: 
COMMENT BY 
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SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION 
Topic: Problems Within the School Organizations 

What are some of the problems which are part of metropolitan 

°° istric b or 8 an I zat i°ns that tend to preclude innovative 
approaches to Vocational Education? 

1. For somebody else's children it is O.K. 

2. American Dream is COLLEGE IMAGE. We must sell our Vocational 
xmage as worthwhile to students, parents and administrators. 

Do we as educators really believe? Do we let our children choose 
Vocational Education! — 

1. Leadership is key. Are we structured to give leadership 
a free rein? 

2. There are as many answers as there are people present, 
ftere are two outstandingly different answers. Extremely 

large systems have innovative difficulties due to staff 
stratification. / 

LEADER: How much Vocational Education did you experience in 

! °5 mal e< *ucation? If we agree that more students 
should be in Vocational Education, why are they not ? 

Defining comprehensive high school would help. But do we 
risk solidifying Vocational Education? 

LEADER. Solidification is a risk. Comprehensive high school 
can be defined as a melting together all education to provide 
each student with his instructional needs. 

Comprehensive high schools are not static. They become 
specialists in various areas and this is not bad. Initial 
Vocational Education laws were highly restrictive. 

LEADER: Resistance to change is not restricted to academic 

personnei. Revision of curriculum was most important facet 
of 4th Quarter System. This change became a handle to manip- 
ulate the system and gain flexibility. 

We get acceptance of Vocational Education in small areas at a 
ime. One Agriculture, two-Home Economics, three-Dis tributive 
Education, etc. Why not Vocational Education as an entity? 

ADER: How many students are part-time workers? 500. 

How many . of these are in Vocational Education? 36.'?! Voca- 
tional Education is THE part-time program sponsor but does not 
provide leadership . 

1. Acceptance limited by non-degree teachers in Vocational 
Education not being accepted as equals by degree teachers. 

/. How did Atlanta get latest increase? 

LEADER:^ Some board members wanted more based upon their 
own estimates of what was required "to .do the job." Some 
oards beiieve Vocational Education must not be funded locally, 
now did you mandate the 4th Quarter System? 

1. Staff planning involvement. 

2. Union requirement or limitation. 

LEADER: Staff had limitec! involvement in decision but decision 

was made at top-level pa a beginning step. Then there was the 
broadest possible involvement in implementation planning. 

has the 4 quarter sy tem had on vocational education? 
LEADER. Some increase m vocational education among students 
who ware previously all academic. 
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SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION 



Topic: Data for Decision-Making 



PROBLEMS : 

A. What kinds of data are needed? 

How shall we collect it? 

Any problems in collecting it? 

B. What uses (other than those Joe Mills described) can be 
made of the data-banked information? 

SUGC1 STIONS , SOLUTIONS, IDEAS, ETC.: 

A. Sources of Data 

State Employment Service (State Agencies) 

State Planning-Organization-Coordination 
Social Security, Welfare 

Employees, Chamber of Commerce (Private Agencies) 

Local School Systems 
CAMPS -Appalachian Agencies 
Model Cities Programs 

Local Associations and Neighborhood Service Centers 
Mayor's Manpower Committee 
Advisory Committees 
Goodwill Industries 

B . Uses of Data 

Job cluster arrangements can be identified 
Identifying minor jobs which may become major placement 
opportunities 

Back-up data (validation) to support appropriations , requests 
Curriculum revision 

Analysis-Modification-Tryout 

Teacher Education — Inservice, Pre-service effect changes in 
order, content 

Teacher demand and supply — Demographic Data Re , Re Salary Matters 
For equipping new or modifying old buildings: ( i.e . , production 
of new equipment, numerical controlled equipment) 

Help make data available for comparisons of custodial building 
maintenance service 

Comparisons of building (capital) costs ( i.e . , shall build or 
lease?) 

Jobs — ^students — successes — limitations — -dollars — follow-up 
Will provide uses for the small entrepreneur 

Reveal the factors which provide for quick action in training 
(MDTA vs. other educational agencies) 

Inventory of equipment, space, personnel 
For legislative inquiry 

Reduce paper work for teachers, supervisors, administrators, 

( i.e . , adult enrollments, etc. — all day) 
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SUMMARY CF GROUP DISCUSSION 

Topic: Factors and Pressures Impinging Upon the 

Educational Needs ox the Inner City 



PROBLEM 1-What are some of the problems inherent in metropolitan school 
drstrrct organisations which tend to preclude new ^d innova- 
txve approaches to the administration of Vocational Education. 

A. Suggested Problems 
Size of system. 

T.I^ llS f 0 ei V0C ^ t ^ nal leadershi P the . organization. 

Lack of flexibility in curriculum. 

Commitment of staff to tradition. 

Staff resistance to change. 

Lack of flexibility in school plants. 

Restriction on long-range budgeting procedures. 

Fear of vertically splitting into two systems 
Comnunity resistance to new programs. 

Poor communications— poor public relations, 
incompetent personnel. 

Feeling that vocational education is to "do everything." 
emands on the part of community for immediate results.’ 

and Urk a ^° n or agencies involved in vocational education, 

T d t 1 ^ f ^ordination between agencies and quality control 

^oofp“ natl01 ' be “ ee “ hi8h ^ “ d vocational 

Lack of staff in relationship of work to be done. 

Educational prejudices. 

Lack of advanced planning. 

Lack of school- community interaction. 

Lack of systematized research and evaluation programs. 

C liege preparatory orientation of people in the inner citv 
cities? nShiP Pr ° blemS brought about by size of staff in major 

ca?ion^ aCber ln academic education vs. vocational edu- 

Limited vocational offerings. 

Teacher attitudes wanting better students. 

B. SuggestJd'sSitioL' 0 adaPt PilDt Pr08ramS tD iarge numbers - 

1. .Arouse community pressure for change. 

a. Political pressures 

b. Identification of weaknesses 

c. Change the image of vocational education on part of parents 

d. Parent involvement parents 

e. Industry involvement 

2 ‘ wM^ Vame ”f.°5 VOC ? ti ' nal e Bucation leadership In areas in 
which real decisions are made. 

3 * positions lear ^° b descr; *-P tions for vocational leadership 

4. Identify area of functioning responsibilities, limits, etc 
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1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
b . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
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no 



5. 

6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 

12 . 



13. 

14. 

15. 

PROBLEM 



A. 



Identifying funds in the budget for vocational education. 
Establish fiscal responsibility and independence for voca- 
tional administration. 

Sensitize the total educational structure to vocational plans, 
needs, and programs. 

Use community and governmental agencies to influence the boards 
of education to establish priorities in . vocational education. 
Provide active, constructive services on the state level to 
influence policy making on the local level. 

Put career vocational education people in civil service positions 
free of partisan politics., 

Begin career education at an, early age. 

Introduce new kinds of personnel and thinking in the schools 
and on boards of education. 

Institute in-service staff education. 

Workshops for guidance counselors. 

Vocational education people must provide leadership for change. 

2 — What are the most important functions of the State Board of 
Vocational Education in relation to the administration of 
Vocational Programs in metropolitan areas. 

Suggested Functions 

1. Provide quicker decisions on proposals. 

2. Improve communications and understandings between Plate anc 
major cities. 

3. Develop additional ins tructional materials . 

4. Break out of rural orientation. 

5. Encourage legislation to make new programs possible. 

6 . Reduce volume of reports . 

7. Provide funds with less constraints. 
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SUMMARY OF GROUP DISCUSSION 



Topic: 



W a ys to induce industry and employers (manufacturing, 
health, business, etc.) to become involved in an inner- 
city vocational program, and what techniques and procedures 
appear to be usable. 



SOLUTIONS : 

1. Better and more active advisory committees are needed. Educators 
need to learn how to select and use advisory committees. Considera- 
cion should be given to two kinds of advisory committees who can 

give the time to vocational education, but who are policy makers. 
They are as follows: * 

a. Representation from top people, and 

b. Representation from content field (operating). 

2. Coordination of all community groups is essential’in avoiding 
duplication of effort, to "zero in" on common thrusts in vocational 
programming (talk about the same program to the same employer) 

3. Involve more of the smaller businesses (placement, awareness of 
vocational education, etc.) in decision-making for vocational edu- 

CaL ion • 

Make use of exchange personnel (teacher-employer) for short periods. 
Develop close working arrangements with state employ nent agencies 
to identify jobs (short-time, new), identify jobs (long-time) 
for summers, holidays, and for regular co-op Jobs 
Involve employers in awards (equipment, dollars, etc.) programs 
for students and the business community. 

Make financial (and other) arrangements (see Vocational Education 
endment of 1968, part "G," Cooperative Education) with industry 
to reimburse employers for expenses incurred while participating 
m vocational programs . v 5 

Encourage school systems to become a business entrepreneur, to 
operate a nonprofit enterprise in order to provide jobs. 



4. 

5. 



8 . 
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APPENDIX F 



COMPLETE TEXT OF FOFMAL PRESENTATIONS 
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INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN THE INNER CITY 
Larry Gellerstedt* 



£ .£ wr w ““.* h “* 

and came b^t^wSTSS g^f 01 

iTT'S*. StS£ inte C r e ; st e C d n L e ? Uently - “ “ 3 C “ y ^ 1 ^ 

aES5^^^3E3K3L 

seen develop in this^y ^ £ lL tlfnyea™ f^ 0 ' 18 <*«*• " >*«• 

sho W r‘by 8 ?Srs t adiL h ^icrwJ r buSt on^Sd^he cit^dif P J° bably beSt 

money it did not have-end with no sp^is^s to play “ 

growth of^ian^eomS'p^bte^^BecauJnf ^ g"' ha 1™*' Wlth the 

^s,^s. ss-SLKSi; r" 

unprepared, iH-cuipp^lf^ ^to^islrb^^r ° f 

effortsriir^Kr^ci^afi!- ^L lem f h r - been pr t mariiy »« 

hard-core unemployed, and ( 2 ) tHe Community Relations emission 

In connection with the NAB effort I foil i- n ,-uj„ *. , , , 

In 1967, I was a director of the Chamber of r™„ & ? Sk unbeknow ingly . 
a Task Force for Full Employment- ^ackeromd ZttT'th”™ to head 

business, and having hadshortages Z alf L 1 L 

fuLd th6 Pr ° blem -, 1 k ;W V£ “ the construction buslnss had n b nrSe etiC 

iS 2 n NeV % rtheleSS ’ 1 took j“» 

certain ac Hv<M« l ■ • * 1 Spent sever al days visiting 

certain activities going on in our citv iw»r -t • *. ® 

School where Atlanta's concenfrarori Q y i ^ fi ‘ ?rs '' vlsit w a s to Hoke Smith 
e Atlanta s concentrated employment program was being staged. 



Atla^^^eorg^ 316 ^ ^ ° f Construction Company in 
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Upon visiting this program, I found the people generally were Negro women, 
whose ages must have been between 50 and 60 years old. The programs 
being taught were meaningful programs. When I questioned the leaders at 
the school, they advised me that not many students were able to find jobs 
after they finished the program. It obviously raise! the point we were 
once again taking people out of their communities, making promises of what 
they could become, then not following through. Consequently, once again, 
we were hurting, rather than helping a person. 

My second visit was to a community center run by E.O.A. in the 
vicinity of the Atlanta Stadium. This particular day there was quite a 
number of people at the center due to the fact we were experiencing bad 
weather. One of these was a very attractive young man who had come in 
and was talking to the Director. I asked about this man and he told me 
the following story: 

■'This gentleman came in to visit me about two months ago and was in 
tears. Upon questioning him, I found that he feared he was going to lose 
his job. He stated he was a shipping clerk; however, he could not read. 

I asked how he possibly could hold a job as a shipping clerk without 
being able to read. He stated he was able to do this by comparing the 
letters on the order with the letters on the packages. His problem T as 
that the business was growing and he knew he would be caught sooner or 
later for not being able to keep up. I asked the fellow if he really 
wanted to learn to read. He replied, 'Man, I've got to learn to read;, 

I have a ft ’lily to support.' I told him if he would come down to the 
center, we would start training him. In a period of six weeks we were 
able to bring this man up to where he was reading on a 6th and 7th grade 
level; consequent!*/ , he could maintain his job. 1 ' 

I was, therefore, exposed to the situation at ACEP where we were 
training people, but were not able to place them in jobs, whereas, at the 
neighborhood center, we had a man with a job and, by training him, he 
was able to maintain his job. 

In January of 1968, shortly after my visits to the above two locations, 

I received a call from Mr. Paul Austin, president of Coca-Cola Company, 
asking if I could comb to his office to talk about the unemployment prob- 
lem in Atlanta* Mr. Asutin advised me he was going to Washington at the 
invitation of President Johnson to see about the possibility of structur- 
ing an organization to try to hire the hard-core unemployed* After 
having seen the situation in Atlanta, I was honest in telling Mr. Austin 
I had never seen a more frustrating problem and I did not see anything 
that was actually answering the obvious needs. Upon Mr. Austin's return 
from Washington, he advised us in Atlanta of the NAB start, and hoped to 
hire the hard core. In Atlanta this unit was structured around Billy Sterne, 
president of the Trust Company of Georgia* who was working the Atlanta 
area under Mr. Austin who was the number two man for the entire country. 

The business community was organized by calling together 40 of the top 
business leaders of the city who were told of the problem and of the 
thoughts as to how Atlanta could face this problem. One of the things 
that sticks in my mind in ’'what if" — what if the per capita income of 



the hard core of our unemployed was raised to the average income level 
of the average Atlantan. Metropolitan Atlanta would gain 450 million 
annually. This would mean 107 million in housing; 44 million in auto- 
mo x es , ^ mi ion for clothing; to that add the subsidy you provide 
in taxes (slums do not pay); extra fire and police protection they require 
the special social and health problems they create, and the importance 
of our program takes on major dimensions. 



This group of men through their own companies, and others they were 
able to contact, secured over 4,000 pledges for jobs in this particular 
< rive. any problems de /eloped. Some of the pledges were no more than 
tokens, brought about by pressure; but many of the pledges were indeed 
good and did not only provide jobs, but started a sensitivity in certain 
companies that made them take a look at some of the problems of our city. 



Consequently, the story of the young man at the neighborhood center 
seemed to be taking shape in a large way in the N.A.B . effort; in other 

words, the people who had jobs were taking people and training them for 
a specific job* 



My second point of exposure to the problems of our city, as I stated 
has been througn the Community Relations Commission. This is an entirely’ 

• t, 1 ferent r ° le> This commissions’ job is to sit and listen to people who 
ave complaints. The tales you hear are not pretty tales— the frustra- 
tions the hurts, the problems these people have experienced in our city 
over the years. A great deal of these problems can, once again, be traced 
to jobs. As stated previously, so many people have moved to our great 
ci y, but have come here completely unprepared to move into the economic 
xite that is required for them to earn a livelihood. Conseqently, they 
become a drain on our city, as well as being completely frustrated persons. 

It seems to me that somewhere we are going to have to come up with 
an e ucata.onal system that will not only take youngsters and prepare them 
for the work world that will exist, but also take many of the people who 
are now problems in our city and train them. As I look back at education, 
severax dates come to mind. In the early 1800’s, when the country actually 
es a is ed pubxic education, I do not think anyone can argue that where 
we sit today is in a large part due to this move. The 1860 time span when 
the lane-grant college came into existence, once again history shows 
this was a great move for our country. It is my thought that possibly 
in our era we are seeing the start of another move and this is vocational 
education and manpower training. I believe our country is moving toward 
the point where we see the tremendous importance of this phase of educa- 
tion, and somewhere down the line someone is going to look back and say 
we were, or were not, smart to make this move. 

To make this move significant, I definitely feel it is going to take 
a move of industry to catalog and project job needs For instance, we in 
industry are constantly making plans for the future. There is no reason 
we cannot think ahead as to the type people we are going to need to man 
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our businesses. If this could be catalogued find compiled by some agency, 
such as the Chamber, and furnished to the educational world, they would be 
much better prepared then to structure and produce to meet this need. If 
this could be done, I can definitely see in the next few years solving 
some of the problems as pointed out to you that now exist in our great 
city. 



FACTORS AND PRESSURES 



Dr. John W. Letson* 



There has never been a period in American history when education, 
particularly vocational education, faced greater challenges than are 
faced today. Quite literally, education is "running for its life," and 
the question facing all of us is, "What are we going to do about it?" 

I regret that I was unable to be here last evening. I am glad that 
Dr. Henson was here to tela something about Atlanta and extend a cordial 
welcome for all of us who are a part of the -_lanta Public Schools. 

Atlanta is an interesting and busy city. As you drive through Atlanta's 
streets (if you can) you see people at work and engaged in other activities 
whxch indicate that Atlanta is a thriving business- and transportation 
center for the Southeast. In spite of these signs; of progress, however, 
a careful observer will soon detect that there are two Atlantas. There 
are the unemployed and the underemployed as well as the 50,000 in the 
metropolitan area who can hardly read and write. There are the many black 
and white, who are not trained to meet the employment requirements of the 

ik S 3 t ^ lrou Shout the city those who have seen events pass them 

by. These conditions do not exist in Atlanta alone. They are present in 
every city throughout the nation. As was pointed out, when you turn on the 
television each morning the tube is filled with reports of problems. If it 
sn , J trouble on the campus, it is problems in Augusta or somewhere — 
problems of dislocations which reflect, in spite of the nation's wealth, 
the continuation of poverty for many. 

Proverty in the cities is caused, in part at least, by the fact that 
many people have left the rural areas of the South and nation and crowded 
into urban communities. Although poorly equipped and poorly prepared to 
earn a living in the city, they left the rural areas because economic 
opportunities no longer existed there; they left in search of a better 
way of life. Many of them hopefully found it, but it is evident that 
many did not and that many are not likely to find in the immediate future 
the opportunities they seek. Again the challenge of finding a - answer to 
this problem continuing poverty in the midst of plenty — must be 
realistically faced by education and educators, particularly vocational 
educators. So we have two Atlantas just as there are two Chicagos, two 
New Yorks and two Toledos — any city that you wish to name. Two parts 
ot the same community growing farther and farther apart in terms of 
relationships, communications and accomplishments. We can't live as a 
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nation so divided! We must discover better ways of bringing people to- 
gether and bringing them to the point of being able to succeed, econom- 
ically and otherwise, in the complex urban society in which increasingly 
they must live. If this goal is to be accomplished, it will be, at least 
in part, because public education accepts and acts in terms of the challenge. 

I am sure that it is not necessary to devote additional time to 
recounting the dimensions of the problem. You have heard the story many 
times — the fact that education has done an excellent job preparing pu- 
pils for college but has too often assured that this was the best prepara- 
tion for the total population. Actually, no more than 20% of the popu- 
lation secures a college degree which means that we are preparing many 
pupils for a path they will not follow. The urgent need to redesign the 
high school curriculum has been long recognized but slow in coming. Only 
recently has the seriousness of failing to prepare pupils for employment 
been fully realized. In years gone by there was at least a subsistence 
job available. This is no longer true,- however, as w£ have moved from an 
agriculture to a complex technological economy. We are now face to face 
with the absolute necessity of educating all pupils as necessary for them 
to fine} a place in our modern urban society. Not only is this important 
because of the urgent need to help individuals achieve a better life for 
themselves and their families, put also because in no other way can we 
find solutions to the problems we face as a nation. Atlanta, in the 
final analysis, is not the expressways, gleaming buildings, and other 
evidence of progress, but rather the people Who are a part of the city. 

The people who live in a community or city determine by their performance 
the quality of living for all. Vocational education has an opportunity 
and challenge to influence the performance of increasing numbers oi 
individuals as they join the work force. The quality of living through- 
out the nation will thereby be improved. 

As I indicated, I. shall not attempt to define the problem by quoting 
statistics. We know that we have - too many dropouts caused, at least in 
part, by the fact that the educational program is not designed to meet 
the needs of all pupils. No argahismwill long continue an activity if 
consistently and continually confronted with failure. We cannot expect 
pupils to continue in school Mf the experience is not a rewarding one. 

The time has come to reverse the "selecting out" process that has char- 
acterized so much of our education effort. 

In years gone by, vocational education established the pattern for 
what I believe offers the best ‘technique for solving some of the problems 
of the inrer city. An outstanding job has been done fpr rural youth 
through vocational agriculture including the work of county and home 
demonstration agents. Many of these contrioutions are a part of my early 
memories. During the first World War my father was principal of an agri- 
cultural school in Alabama. There was a veterans' prugram then as now. 

The program at my father's school provided that the veterans attend classes 
in the morning and work on the school farm in the afternoon. My father 
supervised some of these farm activities — working along with the ~ien 
on mcny occasions. Although the :om was taller than the men, they were 
nevertheless digging out crab grass. My father left the group but soon 
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returned. As he was walking through the tall corn, he heard one of the 
men say, Well, I'll tell you one thing, if you don’t have a job Old Man 
Letson he'll sure find you one." 



As I remember my father, I certainly agree that he could do exactly 
that. Also, I recognize that we have moved from that point in history 
to the present when it is no longer possible for a considerable number 
o our young people to find meaningful and rewarding work opportunities. 
Vocational education has demonstrated the value of work experience, and 
we are doing a reasonably good job in expanding work-study opportunities. 
When this expansion is measured against the need for such experience, 
owever, it must be acknowledged that education, vocational and general, 
is falling far short of meeting the total need in this area. 

n0t k een f° r the contributions made by vocational agriculture 
in showing how, with an ever decreasing number of man hours the nation's 
needs for food and fiber could be met, the history of the country would 
have been different. It was this devplopmer .a the other hand which 
stimulated the growth of the "two Atlkntas, • and emphasizes the fact that 
further expansion of vocational education must be a part of the solution 
of the problem thus created. 

The success of the agricultural program also contributed to the 
limited, almost unchanging pattern of vocational education for many years 
previous to 1963. With the passage of the new act in 1963 there was opened 
up an expanded horizon and an almost unlimited opportunity to design the 
vocationai program to better fit the needs of all pupils. The speed with 
hied these potential changes have been made is not something that wa can 
po nt to with pride. Some desirable changes have been made and some 
creative developments are already a part of the record, but much work 
remains to be done. The Vocational Amendments jf 1968 expanded even more 
the opportunity for flexibility in the design of vocational programs. It 
s recognized that the goal of adequate funding has not been achieved. 

This continued limitation, however, has not eliminated the many opportu- 
nities the new law provides for vocational education to be innovative and 
creative. The only real limitation we face is the possible lack of ability 
ingenuity, and creativity on the part of all of us who are charged with 
administrative and instructional responsibilities. At least it is ni- 
longer valid to say that "they won't let us." 

The traditional separateness of vocational education has long been a 
problem and must be listed as a current one deserving ?f further attention, 
xhe early development of vdcational education, for a number of reasons, 
encouraged a separation of the curriculum into academic and vocation! 1 
programs. If this separation ever served a worthwhile purpose it has 
certainly ceased to do so today and should be eliminated. Educators who 
understand the relationship which should exist between vocational and 
academic courses are properly placing curricular emphasis upon the needs 
o pupils rather than artificial dividing lines between academic and 
vocational programs, it is not intended to suggest that a standard 
curriculum meets the needs of all pupils . Obviously, it is appropriate 
that vocational education continue to concentrate upon the development 
of the competencies and skills needed for employment, but with proper 
coordination, vocational education can contribute to academic achievement 
and obviously academic achievement is an essential part of vocational com- 
petence. There is certainly no reason for the kind of separation that has 
existed in the past. 




A related issue is the narrow concept of vocational education which 
limits its application to those few set programs which were a part of 
the early vocational act. There are still educational administrators, 
vocational and otherwise, who do not realize that the 1963 and 1968 
Vocational Amendments made a difference. Their only awareness of possible 
changes is related to the fact that report forms have changed slightly, 
but the program content continues without alteration. Also, over the 
years vested interests have developed which further limit the willingness 
of vocational personnel to move into new directions. It is difficult to 
change the neat designations which have characterized the vocational pro- 
grams for so long — D.E., D.O., T & I, etc. These specific programs 
have made and continue to make tremendous valuable contributions , but are 
not sufficient to meet the increasing need for broad, flexible approaches. 
Let us continue to work for maximum flexibility as we design new vocational 
programs to better meet the needs of pupils . 

Relationships between local school systems and state departments of 
education in the vocational area have been both good and bad. It would 
be possible to illustrate wi.th examples of both blind bureaucracy and 
creative leadership. Hopefully, the latter is on the increase. As usual, 
the quality of local -ocaf.c relationships reflects the ability and dedica- 
tion of personnel at both levels. There has been much discussion of the 
rural orientation of many state vocational departments and their lack of 
understanding of, or sympathy for, big city problems. In some states these 
conditions have existed, but changes are taking place. Certainly, the 
directions established in the revision of the Vocational Act point the 
way toward increased emphasis on urban problems. 

The Georgia Department of Education is demonstrating that the new 
directions made possible through revisions in the Act are really oppor- 
tunities for state leadership. Cooperative local -state action will assure 
that urban problems are not neglected. 

Vocation* 1 education has demonstrated and continues to demonstrate 
the value of work experience which is probably a more valuable part of 
the vocational program today than ever before. Many high school pupils 
do not learn in the process of growing to maturity many of the things 
which were a normal part of growing up in years gone by. Work experience 
can give meaning and relevance to an otherwise unexciting educational ex- 
perience. The whole of c-.ducation should use to greater advantage the moti- 
vational values which flow from the right kind of work experience. Voca- 
tional education especially should greatly expand its interest and enthu- 
siasm for and supervision of this hopefully expanding part of the high 
school program. 

The structure of public education was developed to meet the needs 
of an agricultural past and certainly does not meet the needs of an urban 
technological society. It no longer makes sense to close the school doors 
for three months each year. In Atlanta we cannot afford to turn 110,000 
pupils loose on the streets of the city at the same time. If work experi- 
ence is as valuable as I have indicated, why is it necessary that all 
pupils who wish to work three months out of the year do so during the 
same three months? The usual experience is that too many pupils try to 
secure the relatively small number of jobs that are available during the 
simmer. Atlanta's four quarter plan provides a flexible high school 
program which permits pupils variolas times during the year 



gre^iy increasing the number of work opportunities available. These 
additional jobs plus the great expansion of the regular vocational work- 
study programs make possible the needed expansion in work opportunities 
or high school pupils. Atlanta's twenty-six high schools will be oper- 
ating a full program this coming summer. Attendance is voluntary and 
teachers work only if they choose to do so. No tuition is charged.' 

we °P e ^ ated our first fourth quarter with approximately one- 
third of our high school pupils enrolled. Time does not permit a full 
presentation of Atlanta's four quarter plan. It is mentioned as an 
illustration of one structural change which offers some hope of setting 
the stage for more and better vocational education. The four quarter 
plan is particularly significant in helping to meet the needs of the 
inner city. The high schools which had the largest enrollment for the 
fourth quarter last year were those located in the more disadvantaged 

nvnM Jie t 5 e t .^ it r AS ? om P ared with crash programs designed to ease the 
problems of the inner city during the hot summer, the four quarter school 

plan was much less expensive and more effective. Really, what is it 
about the summer, as compared with other periods of the year, which calls 
for large crash expenditures of millions of dollars in order to take care 
of special problems? The major difference is the fact that schools are 
?w ±n S ® SS f-° n * P 161 ® ±S Some dif ference in the weather, of course, but 
opera ting? Cldental * ^ maln difference is the fact that schools are not 

In our increasing effort to teach all of the children of all of the 

?h^; e> ^^ C ° n i tinUe ! be trUe that Some P u P ils do not learn well through 
the traditional academic approach. The major purpose of vocational edu- 

i Coarse ’ is to teach the skills necessary for employment and 

i::r^w perf °^ anc f ° n the job - We should "^overlook that fact, how- 
fc ^ at vocational education also offers an opportunity to teach aca- 

p'! l Sk U u S 3 meanin 8 ful wa y to some pupils who do not learn the three 

R s through the usual academic instructional program. Vocational education 

m ss a go en opportunity for expanded educational service if this 
point is missed during the months ahead. 

There is a great need for more and better vocational guidance, which 
was recognized and authorized in the new Vocational Act. As we work to 
xpand this area, however, it is . important that vocational guidance not 
develop as a separate program. . %£ we end up with two guidance programs 
we will be compounding the problem of separateness. Hopefully we will 
be smart enough to avoid this ferror. 

I wish time permitted a full report of a special program we are 
operating in Atlanta for eightk and nipth graders. Groups in these 
grades take a full quarter for in-depth exploration of the world of 



Atlanta is moving t- rd comprehensive high schools as a replacement 
for separate vocational ols. As a part of this development we hope 
to get away from the ail loo typical vocational program located in an 
inadequate basement space that contributed to the undesirable image of 
vocational, education. Our goal is to encourage occupational competence 
and understanding on the part of all. if accomplished, this will be a 
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far cry from the kind of vocational program assumed to be for "other 
people's children." The flexibility of the four quatter plan and the 
wide choices available as we achieve a truly comprehensive curriculum 
will make it possible for pupils to move in whatever direction interest 
and ability direct. 

Too many pupils assume that a vocational choice is a permanent 
unchangeab]e decision. What happened to the American dream that a man 
who learns to be a good mechanic and works intelligently at his job can 
some day own the business? Or that a man who starts out as a machinist 
can become the manager or owner of a business of his own? We have too 
often failed to give this vision to pupils enrolled in vocational programs. 

Many school systems are now moving in the direction of assuming full 
responsibility for job placement. It is important that education continue 
contact with pupils until they have made a successful next step - further 
education or a job. A related benefit most likely to follow from this 
development is the positive stimulation it gives to curriculum changes 
as needed to best meet the needs of individual pupils. 

In conclusion, it is my belief that there has never been a time 
when vocational education faced a greater challenge or had a greater 
opportunity to finally take its rightful place in the mainstream of 
public education. If vocational education finally "comes into its own" 
it will be through "main stream" curricular changes, through our further 
effort to assure occupational competence and understanding on the part 
of all, and through the utilization of vocational education as a means 
of teaching the three R's to pupils who do not fully profit from the 
academic approach. If we are as smart as educators should be, we will 
see that vocational and academic education are so joined together as to 
assure both employability and a better life for all the pupils we teach. 
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FACTORS AND PRESSURES IMPINGING UPON THE 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE INNER CITY 

Byrl R. Shoemaker* 



All persons in attendance at this conference are either administrators 
of total programs of public education or administrators of vocational edu- 
cation programs at the local or state levels. As representatives from 
major cities east of the Mississippi, and as representatives from state 
departments of education within those states, all of you have recognized 
positions of leadership in your field of work. Experiences with previous 
workshops limited to the largest cities in the nation and the state per- 
sonnel from the states in which those cities were located have indicated 
to me that a group such as this has little patience with people telling 
them at great length about problems within and needs of the inner city. 

You know better than most speakers about poverty, poor housing, family 
instability and the inability of people in the inner city to compete in 
the modem world. You know that these conditions are caused by unemploy- 
ment, employment in low-skill occupations, lack of skills and knowledge in 

the area of home and family living, and the problems of prejudice and. 
fear. 



While such problems are not ’mique to the inner city and can be 
found in numerous isolated and rural areas within the individual states, 
these problems become concentrated within the inner city section of a 
major city. Like a nuclear bomb;, the problems may reach a critical mass 
and explode, blasting social and economic debris over a wide area. Or 
perhaps worse, exist like a festering sore, seeping poisons into the 
society in which they exist. 

The many problems that can be identified with the inner city all have 
their root or base in the problem of poverty. I know of no group of peo- 
ple in any nation that have overcome the problems faced within our inner 
cities until they have overcome the basic problem of poverty. A Professor 
Lutz, Professor Emeritus of Princeton University, identifies three basic 
causes of poverty: 

1. A lack of capital to provide the necessary . tools and 
facilities for production; 

2. A shortage of jobs within the economy; and 

3. The lack of skills on the part of people to obtain 
satisfactory employnent within the economy. 

I would suggest to you that in our present economy there is no short- 
age of capital and there has been no shortage of jobs. It is obvious, 
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however, that there have been and continues to be a shortage of work skills 
on the part of the people identified in the problem group needed for 
employment in a techno logic, '.1 age. 

Too often we assume that such poverty is a necessity and that our 
technological society can afford it. Just as the small profit of a 
business or industry may mean the difference between success or failure 
for that industry, so the effective use of the relatively small number 
of people in the poverty area of our major cities may mean the success 
or failure of our social order. 

Recently the Newsweek magazine ran an article asking in bold head- 
lines , ''What is Wrong with Our High Schools?" After many pages involving 
observations of the failures of some of the publicized pilot efforts in 
the schools throughout the nation, the article finally seemed tc center 
on the concept that the problem is the need for "Relevance" in our 
public education system. This article, however, was confused about 
the meaning of "Relevance" in education and asked the question, "Is 
relevance discussing Viet Nam, discussing the Pill, studying Black His- 
tory?" I believe they have missed the* real factor of relevance for youth 
who hit age 16 in that relevance to them means "What is going to happen 
to me when I graduate?" Maybe our 1850 concept of education does not 
match the needs of the inner city, even though this concept of education 
can still be forced upon our people in suburbia because it is the accept- 
able way to prepare for college. 

Governor James A. Rhodes, in his book entitled Alternative to a 
Decadent Society , said it this way: / 

( 

"Education is the only profession in which a person can spend 
millions of dollars, fail miserably with the majority of youth 
for whom he is responsible, and be honored nationally. The 
objective of education is not high scores on scholastic aptitude 
tests; the objective should be to help every young person to 
develop his capacity for productive participation in our society. 

We do not help young people by forcing them out of the educational 
system. 



Educational snobbery, arising from the present educational 
system, is creating a decadent society. Severity percent of our 
students are enrolled in an educational program that is at least 
a hundred years out of date — an educational program devised to 
prepare youth for professions. Many of these students become 
social rejects because the system does not provide education for 
places outside the professions. The classical emphasis in educa- 
tion was appropriate to an intellectual elite and a landed aris- 
tocracy. It is not relevant to an age of science, technology, 
and democracy. Many of our youth cannot do the work society wants 
done, and the educational system has accepted no further responsi- 
bility. In Ohio alone, 100,000 untrained and unskilled young men 
and women, including dropouts, were dumped into the labor market 
in June, 1968. Neither Ohio nor any other state can hope to survive 
this repeated shock to its social and economic system,." 
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£er a A li m i^H° U \ aVS r ® cei Y' d a re P° rt o£ the Previous conference organized 

certaif^obLrt er 0£ " a;,0r ‘“i* 5 " ln whlch the Participants discussed 
certain problem areas affecting th^ inner ritv 

ed at that conference were: Y * ih ® problen areas consider- 



1 . 
2 . 
3 . 
4 . 



7 . 



Program development for in--school youth and dropouts 
(juidance needs for inner city youth 

Transition from school to work— placement and followup 
Financing expanded programs of vocational education 
tor disadvantaged youth and adults 
Programs for hard core adults 
State and local relationships 

Residential vocational education programs for inner city 
youth of major cities y 



2: SSSTif ^ h YT^- e : dlSCU8Slons and chair recommendations 

ncl .ded in the book which you received and the evaluation of the 

ZtZrZi n cf C T d th f the PartiCtpantS the most im- 

portant part cf the conference was found in the committee discussions. 

vou will hL^r bWlre important - Si nce in this first session 
level it ZLl i° re T 5 epreSentation ^om both the state and local 
state * and ^ to be wise to fo ,us upon some of the issues in 

state and local relationships. A study of the material concerning 

state and local relationships from the previous conference would reveal: 

1. The need for involvement of major city school administrators 
xn state planning and decision, and the need for the involve- 
ment of state level personnel in local planning and decisions 

The need for more and better planning at both the state aid 
local level 

levels ed f ° r impr ° Ved financin 8 at both the state and local 

T ki ne ! d „ f ° r e f fective utilization of the leadership avail- 
able at both the state and local levels 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



There is a history of a poor attitude in the part of state denari- - 

t education toward the major cities within a state. Historically 

naid H departments of education have been under-staffed and under- 

sup^ior in a eL^T S maj 7 CitieS haVS - believ ed that they have personnel 
Ttlt ^ xn education and experience to the personnel employed in the 

mator titiL ^ b ! C ° U8e ° f the differentiaL between 

and the state departments of education, we would find that 

8 - 6 departments have been staffed with persons from small and 

medium sized communities with very few of the state department -eri>onnel 

e3uca??on r b CltleS r W:Lth:Ln * State * Historicall y > stale departments of 
education have not attempted to provide leadership to major cities and 

upon^he^roarr 1 ^ State bu ^ ds only grudgingly as they have looked 
? 5 aX k aSe available to the school systems of the major 

cities. Historically, the state departments of education have been 
willing to leave the major cities to their own devices and moved to 
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provide assistance and leadership to those other school districts who have 
accepted them in a leadership role. State funds allocated for educational 
aid in the major cities has looked only upon the tax base available to 
those major cities and given little consideration to the total tax rate 
charged the citizens in those major cities or to the major tax needs of 
those cities if they are to move toward solutions to their proolems. 

In former years state legislatures may have been accused of being 
corn stalk brigades. Today the legislature in our state could be con- 
trolled by the suburban legislators but there is n r . evidence that the 
suburban legislators are moving as a block. Historically, certain pro- 
grams of vocational education have been denied the major cities, such as 
programs of agriculture and home and family living programs under home 
economics. Until recent y.ars the total programs of vocational education 
in the major cities have been extremely limited in size and too often 
have been restricted to the high skill areas for youth from the middle 
class . 

As we studied the provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
it became obvious that Congress had established a broad goal of providing 
vocational education to all people within all sections of the state who 
need and want such instruction. Such broad goals were very commendable, 
but the amount of money provided by the Act has absolutely no relation- 
ship to the established goals. The Vocational Education Act of 1968, how- 
ever, while retaining the broad goals of 1963, indicated clearly the thrust 
of the legislation to provide significant financial assistance to those 
pockets of poverty found in the inner-city sections of our major cities. 

One of the first things that you discover as you bring two or more 
states together is the vast difference between the means of implementing 
programs of vocational education within the various states and the pro- 
cedures and processes for funding the vocational education programs. Also, 
theire is a vast difference in the problems faced between small cities and 
large cities. Some states have so few of the large cities of 200,000 or 
more that they may ignore the concerns and interests of that major city in 
fuvor of the more regarding experiences of working with the suburbs , small 
cities and rural areas . 

Ohio has eight major cities and a ninth school district with the same 
population as several of the eight major cities. I will tell you bluntly 
that you cannot ignore the needs of eight major cities, even if you are 
deaf and blind. I believe that within our state we have attempted to 
establish a working relationship with all of these eight major cities, I 
hope to the mutual benefit of both our state division of vocational educa- 
tion and these eight communities. Unless there is respecti unless there 
is communication, unless there is coordination, unless there is special 
programming to meet the needs in major cities that do not exist elsevrhere, 
there is little hope that state and federal funds for vocational education 
can be used effectively within our major cities to reach for solutions to 
our social and economic problems. I believe that our relationships with 
our eight major cities in Ohio have stimulated our Division to be more 
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effective in our planning, more broad in our viewpoint concerning a total 
system of vocational guidance and vocational education, more sensitive to 
the program and financial needs of these major cities, and because of such 
relationships we have been able to make more progress toward a system for 
the state without denying the importance of either the eight major cities 
or the other areas within the state. 1 ’ 



The following charts show significant growth in state and federal 
investments in vocational education, with the state investments far out- 
stripping the federal investments, and in student enrollments in programs 
for youth and adults. The charts also indicate that while the major cities 
have approximately 26 percent of the youth enrolled in public education with 
xn the state, our financial assistance to these major cities has gone beyond 
that percentage of investment. 
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OHIO BETWEEN FY '65 AND FI 71 




* Projected 
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ALLOCATIONS PROM THE STATE-BOND ISSUE #1 AND FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS ON CONSTRUCTION FOR VOCATIONAL FACILITIES IN OHIO BETWEEN FY '65 
AND FY *71 



FISCAL YEAR FEDERAL FUNDS . BOND ISSUE #1 



13,163,714. 

61,836,286. 



ALLOCATIONS FROM STATE BOND ISSUE #1 AND FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS ON CONSTRUCTION FOR VOCATIONAL FACILITIES IN EIGHT MAJOR CITIES 
IN OHIO BETWEEN FY '65 and FY *71 



65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 
71* 

*Pro j ected 



4,530,389, 

6,173,841. 

10,424,294. 

7,108,971. 

7,654,149. 

4,798,750. 

5,000,000. 



FISCAL YEAR 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


BOND ISSUE #1 


65 


1,067,333. 




66 


2,289,760. 




67 


772,090. 




68 


1,386,687. 




69 


1,237,642. 




70 




3,332,006. 


71* 




30,527,507. 



*Proj ected 
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Thousands 




School 

Tears 



60 61 62 63 64 65 

61 62 63 64 65 66 



66 


67 


68 


69 


67 


68 


69 


70 
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STATE FOUNDATION VOCATIONAL UNITS AWARDED TO OHIO'S VOCATIONAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE 60' S 



! 

School Years 



Units 



60-61 


998.93 


61-62 


1056.33 


62-63 


1134.26 


63-64 


1266.62 


64-65 


1404.39 


65-66 


1767.18 


66-67 


2296.09 


67-68 


2720.38 


68-69 


3181.34 


69-70 


3797.37 



STATE FOUNDATION VOCATIONAL UNITS AWARDED TO THE EIGHT MAJOR CITIES 
VOCATIONAL SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE 60* S 



School Years Units 



60-61 

61-62 

62- 63 

63- 64 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

69- 70 



140*36 

144-13 

148.38 

157.20 

156.00 
245.32 

342.01 
406.64 
511.00 
634.47 
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OHIO’S ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 60’ S 



Sccondarv Secondarv Enrollment- -in 




School 60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


6 5 


66 


67 


68 


69 


Years ^ | 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 
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ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 60* S 



School Year 



Secondary 



Adult 



60-61 

61-62 

62- 63 

63- 64 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

69- 70 



39,909 

43,630 

47,240 

54,756 

60,612 

71,466 

88,776 

104,941 

118,525 

137,945 



75,180 

83,098 

91,837 

117,273 

137,139 

142,719 

159,579 

160,220 

170,388 

180,000* 



♦Estimated 



SECONDARY ENROLLMENT* IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE EIGHT MAJOR CITIES 
IN THE 60 'S 



School Year 

60-61 

61-62 

62- 63 

63- 64 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

69- 70 

* Enrollment = Number of Vocational 
X's 20 



Secondary 

2,800 

2,880 

2,960 

3.140 
3,120 
4,900 
6,840 

8.140 
10,220 
12,680 

Units Awarded Per School Year 
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As a special effort to give recognition to local planning, and to 
give special consideration to the eight major cities within our state, 
we have used the project approach in the allocation of the set aside 
funds under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 for disadvantaged 
and handicapped youth. This plan was established to enable school districts 
to come up with progr ams planned specifically to meet needs as they see 
them, providing those programs have a relationship with either vocational 
training or the preparation of youth for entrance into vocational educa- 
tion programs. The Disadvantaged Youth projects, approved in Cleveland 
for example, up to this point are as follows! 

A Pre- Vocational, Pre- apprentice, Pre- technical 
Orientation Program for Mis-directed or Undecided 
Youth of Urban Target Area School 

A Vocational Selection Program, "Dropout Losses" 

Out-of-School Youth Vocational Part-time Program 

Mobile Vocational Homemaking Laboratory for Job Orientation 

Vocational Training for Spanish-Speaking Disadvantaged Men 

The projects approved in Cleveland to date under the handicapped set aside 
are as follows: 

Vocational skill learning for slow learners 
Vocational orientation for slow learners 
Vocational and educational work evaluation for 
slow learners and deaf students 
Vocational skill training and patient-care assistants 
for educable mentally retarded 

On the basis of the increased funds, we have again encouraged the major 
cities to identify additional projects for the handicapped and the dis- 
advantaged, challenging them to reach, for types of programs which will 
provide for solutions to our social and economic problems, rather than 
continue the flow of unemployables into the pool of unemployment. 

The need for a broad expansion of vocational education in our major 
cities is imperative. Vocational education is not only a means of getting 
a — it may be just as important as a method of education. A recent 
study conducted by Mr. Donald Healas, Director of Vocational Education in 
the city of Cleveland, indicated that for the period of time covered by 
the study, the average dropout rate for the general high school student 
was 15 percent. The dropout rate for students enrolled in vocational 
education programs was five percent. The dropout rate for youth enrolled 
in special vocational progr ams planned to serve the disadvantaged was 
3.3 percent. Last week I had the privilege of attending an employer- 
employee b anq uet for youth enrolled in programs planned to serve students 
who were not succeeding in the regular program. These students now know 
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they are successful. Someone has been paying them for their work. They 
can answer the question, "What can you do?" 

A goal of establishing a total program of vocational guidance and 
vocational education was proposed by a Governor's Task Force report to 
our State Legislature in January, 1969. Our Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation has accepted this proposal as a goal and has involved the major 
cities in the implementation of pilot programs. The broad goals are: 

Kindergarten through Grade 6 

1. To develop respect for all work 

2. To develop a desire on the part of 
all youth to do something 

Grades 7 & 8 (Ages 12 & 13) 

1. To provide all youth with an orientation to 
to World of Work in a technological age 

Grades 9 & 10 (Ages 14 & 15) 

1. To provide all youth with the opportunity to 
explore interests in the World of Work 

2. To provide a work adjustment program for 
dropout prone youth 

Grades 11 & 12 (Ages 16— up) 

1. To develop broad vocational programs and 
pre— prof essional programs 

Development of Broad Post— high School Vocational 
and Technical Education Programs 

The major cities cannot stand as isolated islands within a state, 
ignoring state departments of education except to exert pressure for more 
money. State departments of education cannot ignore the major problems 
and issues within our major cities and continue to serve a leadership role 
within that state and to maintain themselves as a part of the delivery 
system for state and federal funds made available for vocational education. 
Yes, communications are essential. Mutual respect is essential. Leader- 
ship, flowing both ways, is essential. Without money, however, and with- 
out the types of political relationships, both state and local, which will 
permit massive changes and innovations in the educatipnal system, there 
will be no major achievements toward solutions to social and economic 
problems found in the inner city. Within the framework of the funds now 
available to us , the states have been directed to give special consideration 
to the pockets of poverty within our major cities. Increased funds have 
been provided at the national level for vocational education and in many 
states increased state funds have been provided. The need is evident and 
perhaps our slogan should be, "Do it now before it's too late." 
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BARRIERS TO CHANGE IN A BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURE AND 
SELECTED ALTERNATIVES TO BUREAUCRACY 

Dr. William J. Block* 



When Professor Jones invited me to speak at this conference and 
related to its focus, I reminded him that I knew little about vocational 
education. He reassured me, saying that I wasn't expected to, that my 
area of expertise would be bureaucracy. A second thought about the 
nature of the audience should have demolished his reassurance on that 
point, since most of you come from the educational bureaucracy, though 
you may prefer that I don't refer to you as bureaucrats. At any rate, 

I 've put together some ideas and observations about bureaucracy which 
may serve as discussion points. 

Our title se ems to imply that the charge against which bureaucratic 
barriers are erected is desirable and that the status quo is not. This 
may be, but we note that change is not a normative concept. Depending 
upon the specific situation or relationship to be changed, the individuals 
or group affected, and their perceptions of it, change may be viewed as 
desirable or undesirable. However, this paper will assure that the changes 
to which bureaucratic structure poses barriers are deemed necessary and 
desirable by the relevant policy makers . 



Bureaucracy is a word which has aroused expressions of contempt and 
antagonism during che mid— years of this century. Opposition to active 
and intervening government, beginning with the New Deal years, has centered 
upon a system which is said to be cold and impersonal on one hand, and 
bungling and smothered in red tape on the other. While opposition to 
bureaucracy came from conservatives and reactionaries for some three 
decades (and still does) it has recently emerged from the opposite end 
of the political spectrum, the New Left, which identifies bureaucracy as 
the "tool of the Establishment." 



A3 1 opposition to bureaucracy is not from those who oppose it's work, 
and many who either a dmini ster bureaucracies or are part of t h e m have 
unfavorable reactions to the word. Before his departure from the White 
House, President Eisenhower warned President-elect Kennedy that pushing 
the bureaucracy was like pushing a feather bed, the pressure applied one 
place had no lasting effect when it wasj shifted to another, and after a 
time in office. President Kennedy complained that the State Department 
bureaucracy frustrated his efforts in foreign affairs. 



In the last 13 years, I have been somewhat surprised to find mature 
students from other parts of the world, Europe, Latin American, the Orient, 



*William J. Block is the Head of the Department of Politics, North Caro- 
lina State University at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Southeast Asia, the Middle East, who, without exception, indicated some 
distaste at the mention of the word bureaucracy or its translation into 
their own language. Practically all had been bureaucrats in their home- 
land. 

So bureaucracy as a word is "loaded,” so that rational discourse 
about it is sometimes difficult. Yet, in the past half century, there 
have been ever-widening attempts to define and analyze it so that it 
could be understood better and hopefully made more functional and less 
frustrating to so many. 

Max Weber, a German sociologist of the early Twentieth Century, is 
responsible for an analysis of bureaucratic organization which is the 
foundation of most studies of such structures. 

We might look at the features which we asserted would characterize 
a bureaucracy:'*' 

1. "A continuous organization of official functions bound by 
rules." Thus, continuity and uniform and equal decisions 
are assured. 

2. "A specified sphere of competence." This suggests the well- 
known division of labor and specific, but limited authority. 

3. "The organization of offices follows the principles of hierarchy." 
This suggests a system of superior-subordinate relationships 
which should assure control downward and appeals upward. 

4. "The rules which regulate the conduct of an office may be technical 
rules or norms . " Specialized training and knowledge would be 
essential for both the development and the application of these 
rules . 

5. ". . .the members of the administrative staff should be com- 
pletely separated from ownership of the means of production or 
administration." This attempts to separate the bureaucrat’s 
organizational life from the demands of his personal life. 

6. ". . .there is also a complete absence of appropriation of his 
official position by the incumbent." Thus, positions in the 
bureaucracy aren’t held by right, and their incumbents can be 
assigned to meet organizational needs. 

Although Weber 's model of bureaucracy has been most helpful, it has 
some deficiencies. Formulated over half a century ago, it reflects Weber’s 
observations of German government, and it preceded the development and 
growth of behavioral studies and the human relations school. Thus, his 
model overemphasized the supposedly rational and impersonal and under- 
valued the informal aspects of bureaucracy and the reactions of individuals 
to their environment. 

For a more realistic and attainable model of bureaucracy, we can see 
what a contemporary American economist, Anthony Downs , has to say concern- 
ing it. Basic to developing a theory of bureaucratic decision-making, he 
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has designated primary characteristics of a bureaucracy, and then secondary 
ones. The latter will remind us of those of Max Weber. 

O 

His list of primary characteristics follow: 

1. Size large enough that everyone in the organization can't know 
everyone else. (To this, I would add that the organization is 
complex in nature) 

2. Members of a bureaucracy work full-time and depend on it for 
most of their incomes, which are influenced by the labor market. 
Thus, they are careerists and not "dilettantes." 

3. Merit is the primary consideration in appointment, promotion, 
and retention of personnel. 

4. "The major portion of its output is not directly or indirectly 
evaluated in any markets external to the organization. . ." 

This characteristic means the exclusion of most sizable private 
organizations from bureaucratic status and the inclusion of most 
public agencies. As of today, public educational systems would 
of course be included. 



From these characteristics. Downs derives those which he says are 
internal and secondary to the existence of a bureau. These are: 



" 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



A hierarchical structure of formal authority. 

Hierarchical formal communications networks. 

Extensive systems of formal rules. 

An informal structure of authority. 

Informal and personal communications networks. 

Formal impersonality of operations. 

Intensive personal loyalty and personal involvement among 
officials. . ." 3 



Thus, if the educational system in which you are an administrator 
has hundreds of employees , most of whom are career professionals selected, 
retained, and promoted on the basis of merit, working in a complex of 
superior-subordinate relationships of authority and communication under 
formal rules and in a formally impersonal manner with intense loyalty 
among officials, and if the outputs of this system are not evaluated by 
an external market mechanism, then you are part of a bureaucracy. The 
value of such a definition is that it avoids the assumption that a system 
is bureaucratic simply because someone attaches that supposedly odious 
label to it. 



In the real world, of course, h uman organizations do not fit models 
perfectly or not at all. It's a matter of more or less, so that we can 
say that an organization is largely bureaucratized or that it is only 
slightly so. 



With Downs' definition of bureaucracy in mind, let's consider what 
barriers to change a bureaucratic structure may pose. Note that I say 
may, since most of us have leapied the risks of absolute predictions in 
such matters. The number of variables in such situations are great and 
the human composition of different bureaucracies varies a great deal. 
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Books and articles on the subject of bureaucracy lists many asserted 
defects and shortcomings of a bureaucratic system; some of which are not 
relevant to our subject of discussion here. Such dysfunctional behavior 
is called bureaupatho logical or bureaupathic rather than bureaucratic. 
This infers that the behavior is not characteristic of bureaucracy but 
abnormal. At any rate, a good many writers in the field of bureaucracy 
agree that a bureaucratic type of organization does affect the actions of 
its members, sometimes for the worse. Barriers to change which may be 
found in a bureaucratic structure which we will discuss are as follows: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Tendency to substitute means for ends. 
Tendency for survival to become a goal. 
Institutionalized norms. 

Tendency to impersonality. 

Hierarchical layering. 




Goal Displacement 



1. TENDENCY TO SUBSTITUTE MEANS FOR ENDS 



This problem appears as a reversal of priorities between ends and 
means, so that what is achieved is "triumph of technique over purpose." 
This occurs through the slavish adherence to rules and customs to the 
detriment of primary objectives. For example, some teachers may receive 
more satisfaction in keeping neat and extensive records than in the 
frustrating and time-consuming task of remedial work with individuals or 
in planning lessons. The records are concrete evidence of what has been 
done and can be measured, while planning lessons, or going over problems 
with individual students is not as susceptible to measurement. When 
the system is geared to recognition of measurable work, many people will 
emphasize that kind of effort. 

In any kind of system, there may be individuals who prefer this 
kind of routine work to the. more difficult and challenging work for which 
they are employed. However, a bureaucratic system encourages this dys- 
functional kind of activity. Primarily, this is through the development 
of specialists or overhead staff, who set standards and supervise their 
implementation in a relatively narrow area. Their controls and the 
pressure to conform can be most influential with those persons who are 
inclined to receive satisfaction in this type of work anyway. 

In oraer to assure uniformity and predictability, a bureaucracy 
develops categories for all potential cases so that individual problems 
can be classified according to existing criteria and then attended to. 

Such decision-making controls set responses in a pattern and discourage 
the development of new ones. Again, such rules become sacred and viable 
and may be exalted above goals. 

One writer in the field has spelled out the way in which a particular 
bureaucrat at a high level may encourage the development of overhead 
controls. He says, ". . .every small unplanned event is a potential 
crisis. . . . Since he must interrupt his routine he is determined to 
resolve it forever. After a thorough examination of every possible detail. 
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including events that are only peripherally related, procedures are laid 
down to avoid a similar occurance."^ Thus, the development of more over- 
head controls leads to the expansion of staff who supervise such controls 
and co ns equent pressures on people at the working level to spend more 
time conforming to these demands than to the major objectives of the 
organization. Some of the frustrations of the young teacher under such 
a system are portrayed for us in Bel Kaufman's book. Up the Down Staircase . 



2 . TENDENCY FOR SURVIVAL TO BECOME A GOAL 



Undoubtedly, organization continuity and survival becomes a goal, 
albeit a subordinate goal, in practically all organizations. However, 
in bureaucracies or in some parts of them at times, survival of the 
bureaucracy or a subunit or even an individual's position becomes a major 
goal, overriding all others in the priorities of top administrators or of 
larger n umb ers of lower level bureaucrats. Thus, we might find resist- 
ance to school district reorganization, to curriculae changes, to new 
teaching devices, to new groupings of students, and to programs which 
might be deemed controversial by the larger community. A threat from a 
hostile environment will induce preoccupation with these immediate prob- 
lems, so that more general goals are lost sight of. This, like the 
tendency for means to replace ends, has been called "goal displacement" 
by sociologists . ^ 



Incidentally, the displacement of existing goals brings about change, 
though it may be unintended. 

An exaggerated concern for security and opposition to change may 
come rather consistently from those whom Anthony Downs calls "conservers."' 
He applies this term to officials in bureaus and we might also include 
informal leaders. Conservers are characterized by the actions which seek 
to "maximize their security and convenience." : Their personalities lead 
them to be non-agressive, cautious, and uncommitted as far as the 
organization is concerned. Their expectations of success are relatively 
low. Such individuals are identified by Robert Prestus as "indifference" 
who withdraw from the organization and its goals. 

Thus, conservers generally oppose any change, on the grounds that 
changes can't help them much, and more likely will be detrimental to 
them. They not only have mi nlmum expectations of bettering themselves 
in the organization, but ciing fiercely to their current status and 
benefits. More than other types of bureaucrats, they tend to have a 
feeling of proprietorship about their jobs. 10 

You may wonder what this has to do with bureaucracy particularly, 
since conservers should appear to any human organization large or small 
or bureaucratic or nonbureaucratic, and they do. However, Downs suggests 
three factors in determinin g whether or not a person will act as a 
conserver: his psychological predisposition; the nature of his position; 

and the possibility that he will achieve his chosen goal. H The second 
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of these is obviously largely influenced by the bureaucratic organization, 
and it also has much to do with the third. 

Of course, the presence in a bureaucracy of only a few conservers 
will be of little significance to its adaptation to change, unless these 
few are concentrated in the top policy-making positions. On the other 
hand, the larger the proportion of conservers and the more widely they T re 
distributed throughout the bureaucracy, the greater the likelihood that 
they may be influential in effectively resisting proposed changes. 

According to Downs, the proportion of conservers in a bureaucracy 
may be predicted by the following hypotheses: (1) Conservers are 
clustered in the middle levels of the bureaucracy, rather than at the 
top or lowest levels. Climbers or upward-mobiles will cluster at the 
top, and the lowest levels will contain most of the recruits who haven T t 
yet learned all of the rules and group norms which may influence them to 
become conservers. (2) There will be more conservers among the older 
bureaucrats than among the younger ones . The average age of the members 
of a bureaucracy may give a clue to the proportion of conservers. 

(3) A rapidly growing bureaucracy will have a lower proportion of conservers 
than a slow growing or stagnant one. (4) A high rate of turnover in a 
bureaucracy will indicate a low proportion of conservers, and a low rate, 
the reverse. (Of all these hypotheses, I suspect that this one might be 
disproved in a n umb er of instances) (5) And, most of the point of our 
concern here today , the more the bureaucracy relies on formal rules , the 
greater the proportion of conservers . 

Thus, it se ems reasonable that a bureaucracy which maintains a consid- 
erable proportion of individuals who are inclined to be conservers may, 
through its efforts to become more rational and more consistent, actually 
encourage these individuals to behave as conservers. This has been well 
stated by James Anderson in the following comment: "Because these 

specifications result in further division of labor, individuals create 
or do nothing which they can identify as a direct result of their skill 
or effort. The meaning of the work is destroyed and the job becomes 
devoid of interest and challenge. Rather than quitting, individuals 
may perform minimally, stay home from work, arrive late. - - . " J ' 



3. INSTITUTIONALIZED NORMS 

The pioneering work in human behavior, the Hawthorne studies of 
almost forty years ago, demonstrated the pervasiveness and influence of 
work-group norms. Such values develop and are adopted in an ongoing 
organization by numbers of people who work in association and are trans- 
mitted to incoming generations of workers through a sometimes subtle, some- 
times overt system of indoctrination. Such norms may be concerned with seat- 
ing patterns in cafeterias, the output of work of an individual or group, the 
use of tools or techniques, or even entrance into lunchtime recreation. When 
a bureaucracy brings professionals together, we have a blending of work group 
an d professional norms, so that they may become identical. Here the norms 
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may be concerned with the method by which professionals should be addressed 
by a superior, the advance notice which should be given before meetings cr 
conferences, the approved relationships with other professionals, both within 
and without the bureaucracy, and the kinds of professional and social 
relationships which would be proper in dealing with the professional's 
clientele. It has been suggested that where professional education inculcates 
social values, such values tend to be conservative. At any rate, group norms 
tend to be firmly established, as traditions, and to resist change which 
conflicts with them. 

Just as workshop norms may conflict with each other, so may those of 
professional groups. Thus, it seems that teachers in a large school system 
not only find it much easier to identify with the individual school than 
with the entire system, but nost of them will find it easier to identify 
with their particular discipline or area of concentration within the school. 
The bias of teachers of college preparatory courses against those who teach 
vocational courses have been fairly well demonstrated over many years. The 
pecking order in a school is not determined solely by hierarchical status, 
but is determined also by status which is ascribed to various groups and sub- 
groups on the basis of their own professional education. Although the 
influence of teachers is probably not nearly so great as those of us who 
engage in that activity would like to believe, it is likely that the attitudes 
of teachers toward other fields of study is clearly discernable to, and under- 
stood by their students. 

Such norms may be very dysfunctional within the bureaucracy when 
cooperation among various groups and subgroups is essential to the success 
of the bureaucracy. In general, we could say that this is so in most 
bureaucracies, for practically none are so unique, so specialized, and so 
self-contained that there is no need for communication or cooperation 
within the organization itself. The old concern in professional education 
about "the whole child" must have developed in part from an observation 
of the splintering of the child's education among several teachers and 
subjects, most of whom seem to have had no relationship to each other. 

Professional norms may become especially crucial when the profession 
itself is undergoing both rapid change and considerable criticism, either 
from inside or outside. Professionals * if they're good professionals, 
believe in themselves and what they're doing. However, it isn't unusual 
for them to be so concerned with what they're doing that they don't see 
the need for change. It : s the old story of not seeing the forest for the 
trees. I well recall the emotional response a decade age by vocational 
agricultural teachers to an article by an economist which suggested, on 
the basis of declining farm population and farm opportunities for young 
men, that vocational agricultural education should be reoriented and 
that much more emphasis should be placed on future off-farm employment. 

Here is an example of a group which was dispursed throughout a school 
system, so that they were always in a small minority in every school, but 
who felt much closer ties to their profession and to their state associa- 
tion than to the local school where they taught. When such professionals 
are concentrated so that they may communicate much more freely and much 
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more rapidly, their professional norms may be more clearly articulate and 
more vigorously held. James Anderson, in his references to resistance 
to innovation, reports that a study showed that science teachers were least 
inclined to resist innovation, while industrial arts teachers were most 
inclined to do so. He attributed this to the fact that industrial arts, 
as traditionally taught, included the same skills over a long period, so 
that a wide range of teaching experiences included commitment to the same 
skills. 15 Thus, a proposal to teach new skills by new methods not only 
brought to the concern for survival which we’ve previously discussed but 
was a direct challenge to existing professional norms. 

Group norms in opposition to particular proposed changes not only 
act as communication barriers, but actually serve to justify altera 
tions in directives which are being transmitted. A former undersecretary 
of HUD tells of directives concerning greater citizen participation which 
simply weren’t passed on, because some administrators refused to believe 
that "they meant it that way." 



4. IMPERSONALITY 

Impersonality, the impartial treatment of all clientele, is the 
hallmark of a good bureaucrat and its exaggeration caricatures t e a 
one In schools, this characteristic of bureaucracy probably developed 
as one method of reacting against political interference with Its 
d eman ds for favoritism in teacher appointments and student relationship . 
Bureaucracy was a defense against this, but insulating 

and by obliging them to handle all students impartially , at least m ry. 

Ideally, impartiality is preferable to the pendulum which swings be- 
tween vengeful and arbitrary treatment on the one hand, and favoritism on the 
other, so characteristic of amateur administration. It has become a value 
with teaching professionals, partially through indoctrination (this is 
how a professional teacher acts") and partially through an increase m the 
size of school systems, which imposes some degree of impersonality. 

Unfortunately, impartiality or impersonal treatment ultimately means 
depersonalization of the teachixig faculty and ultimately of their studen s. 
Sheer n umb ers are a major aspect, but not the sole factor, since a sma 
cohesive group may be as identifiable in a school of 2,000 as in a student 
body of 150. However, the larger the teaching faculty and student body, 
the less the chances of either intentional or random meetings between indi- 
viduals from the two groups. The scheduling and routing o£ students and the 
assignment of teachers means that significant choices for either students 
or teachers are minimized* 

The development of rules to assure impartial treatment seems to have 
the effect of encouraging further impersonal consideration of people. 

The rules become more important than the objects they are intended to 
protect. Thus, the sanctity of a student’s academic record may preven 
the release of that record to a faculty member whose advice is sought by 

the student. 
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Rules provide a further hindrance to the development of ciose personal 
relationships between students and teachers. Bureaucrats who wish to 
avoid involvement with clientele who have serious problemSj find rules and 
regulations a convenient excuse for fending them off. If specialization 
provides counselors, the teacher finds it handy to say giving advice isn f t 
his job. Many teachers do find that personal relationships with students 
not only make their work more effective, but give them greater job satis- 
faction. Thus, the structure and rules which hinder the development of 
meaningful relationships not only deprive them of positive satisfaction, 
but are themselves considered as "dissatisf iers . 

Teachers who are treated by administrators as production- line employees 
are not highly motivated to undertake change with conviction or enthusiasm. 
At best, they are unwilling participants. If they f ve had no part in mak- 
ing policy and have a few meaningful choices, they will do only what 
they have to do. If an organization seeks change of any magnitude, this 
isn’t enough. 



5. HIERARCHICAL LAYERING 



In a vertically structured bureaucracy, the hierarchical layers 
pose problems to effective communications. Such layers constitute 
barriers both upward and downward. As proposals for change begin at 
the top and are directed downward, the familiar defect of serial trans- 
mission becomes apparent. At each level, therfe is a tendency to alter 
the message to fit the interpretations and goal concepts of the inter- 
mediary. Thus, messages are added to, modified, or subtracted from. 

The result is the oft— told story of the high official who knows little 
of the problems and obstacles at the working level because not only 
is his own perception partial, but the information filtered up to him 
is also distorted. 

The size and complexity of the bureaucracy also pose strong barriers 
to communications and to positive action. The more complex the organi- 
zation, the more centers of power there are at different levels and the 
more possibilities of vetoing action. 

Again, the transmittal of policies or instructions is subject to 
unanticipated change as it goes down the hierarchy. Downs refers to 
this as "authority leakage," and it also results from uneven pressure 
and follow-up by officials from the top on down. Thus, much more may be 
intended than accomplished, since it is easier not to take action or to 
perform minimally than to perform vigorously and consistently. Resist- 
ance from clientele to change may also encourage minimal activity on 
the part of the bureaucracy . 

At this point , we might agree that although a bureaucratic structure 
does present some barriers to planned change, we can’t assume that a 
traditional, hon— prof essional, non— bureaucratic organization would provide 
a fertile ground for major innovation. In general, proposals to reform 
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bureaucracy have been less discussed and analyzed chan have criticisms of 
bureaucratic structure. Most suggestions which might make changes more 
feasible have been rather narrowly focused. 

The abolition of bureaucracy is implied in the rhetoric of the New 
Left, which suggests that a restructured society would make large-scale 
organizations unnecessary. The welfare bureaucracy might wither away if 
proposals of the advocates of the negative income tax or the guaranteed 
annual wage were to become reality. 

Other suggested reforms would improve leadership and individual com- 
petence through education in human relations or sensitivity training. 
Increasing use of an ombudsman as the citizen’s liaison with, and protector 
from bureaucracy attempts to make large-scale, complex organizations more 
humane. Periodic calls for decentralization of decision-making in many 
kinds of bureaucracies touch upon some of the problems we’ve considered. 

Most sweeping are proposals which would break up a bureaucratic 
Structure and in effect, return to earlier days of greater community 
control. Last is a prediction of a new kind of organization which would 
be specialized, mobile, and temporary. 

Some of these proposals, or a combination of them, may help develop 
a bureaucracy which may be less resistant to change than many are now. 

The most drastic change in bureaucracy would be its abolition. 
Currently, the creation of a new society and the adoption of new life 
styles which would need need J.arge scale and complex organizations seem 
most unlikely. Communes may exist in remote areas or tucked away in small 
sections of large cities, but their role in the production functions so 
necessary to sustain life for millions at an advanced material level 
seems microscopic today and of less account in a decade. 

•Among educators, one might expect great faith in education as a 
method of bringing about change and commitment to change. In general, 
this faith exists to varying degrees, but theirs isn’t much concensus 
about either the methodology or substance of such educational goals. 

If we look at a random sample of graduate education programs and 
compare them with Professor Walton’s recommended outline of management 
education for educators,^® we’ll find a good many lacking, particularly 
in dependence upon the behavioral, sciences . Especially in small uni- 
versities, the programs are almost wholly contained in schools or 
departments of education. This kind of professionalism has the effect 
of developing a closed system, internalizing professional and group norms 
so that changes sought by others are resisted. There isn’t any doubt 
that many professional graduate education progr ams are broadly based, 
and meet Professor Walton’s principles. The major problem here comes 
from the need to extend the scope and influence of such programs, so 
that their graduates aren’t constantly frustrated by working with people 
who have a much more traditional or narrow concept of management. 
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Even assuming an adequate supply of modern management education, we 
must acknowledge that most of us know how to perform better than we do. 
Many administrators have a knowledge of human relations which isn't 
apparent from their treatment of subordinates. In particular, they are 
very busy, under intense and almost inhuman pressure, and their pattern 
of behavior often develops some degrees away from what it may have been. 

Here is the appropriate role of sensitivity training as a means of 
inducing change in the behavior of the individual (and it may have unin- 
tended consequences, as related by the two ministers who were the only 
church- related survivors of a group of six who underwent sensitivity 
training together — the other four left the ministry) . Although there 
are several viewpoints about sensitivity training and its application, a 
rather persuasive view holds that an organization generally cannot be 
substantially changed even by selective training of key officials. Unless 
participation extends into the layers of management in bureaucracy, the 
change induced in only a few will be absorbed by the lack of understand- 
ing and indifferences of others. 

The ombudsman has already been introduced to higher education, pri- 
marily as a protector of student interests, and in all likelihood the 
office may appear in secondary schools soon. As an independent fact- 
finder and righter of wrongs, the ombudsman may help to reduce the real 
and fancied wrongs of an impersonal system. However, an unanticipated 
consequence of the Swedish system has been a decrease in the zeal and 
vigor of officials, and a suspected increase in passive administration. 2 
Officials have found that sins of co mmi ssion seem to attract more atten- 
tion than sins of omission. Thus , we may find that the ombudsman's 
function, if introduced, may help clients to live with an impersonal 
system, but may encourage behavior which is passive and less supportive 
of change. 

The exceedingly rapid expansion of unionization of teachers in the 
past five years has illustrated the deep division between them and thexr 
administrators and has also widened the division. As one writer has 
observed, the pace of acceptance of change in an organization is slowed 
by a feeling of ,: we and they" and hastened by a wider "we" feeling. 23 
Related to this is Cartwright's suggestion that the group, not the indi- 
vidual, is the key to change. He says that it has three roles in 
attempting to secure change: as medium, as target, and as agent. ^4 Hence 

attempts to bring about intended change in an educational bureaucracy 
should involve both administrators and teachers as a single group with 
common objectives, if possible. 

Calls for decentralization of decision-making have been alm ost as 
plentiful as denunciations of bureaucracy, although often not linked with 
the latter. To some, decentralization is a desirable goal in itself, and 
an aspect of democracy. To others, it is a means to assure better and 
more acceptable decisions. Both jus tif ications seem relevant to the prob- 
lem of group resistance to change because of institutionalized norms. 
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ureaucracies come into existence, in part, to assure uniformity and 
consistency in their service. This implies decision-making at high levels 
and less discretion at the working level. Yet, in any bureaucracy hun- 
dreds of decisions have to be made "te very day. For teachers, the problem 
is often similar co that of the young husband who announced that he and 
his wife had divided up the decisions which the family must make. When 
asked who made the major ones, he said that of course he did — his wife 
was to decide how they'd spend their money, where and when they'd take 
their vacation, and what they'd do for recreation. He would make the 
big decisions, such as whether or not to abolish the draft and whether 
Communist China should represent the state of China in the United Nations. 
So many teachers find that they make few or no meaningful choices as to 
where or how or when they work or with whom. Yet, some of these decisions 
made for them might be better decisions if they could be involved. 



Would it be too much to "allow individual teachers enough autonomy 
to stimulate their professional initiative and to encourage the develop- 
ment of positive and fruitful relations with students ?25 James G . ^^rscm 
further suggests that ". . .the most significant gain in education may 
result from recognition of the professional status of teachers and a sub- 
stantial investment of authority in them. . . ."26 In summaryj change may 
be imposed upon teachers (and upon students), but their involvement in a 

study of problems and pxanning of change may assure more realistic and 
achievable change. 



Perhaps the most immediate alternative to bureaucracy has been developed 
in the demand for community and control of the school system. Although 
often referred to as "decentralization," 27 this is clearly not adminis- 
trative decentralization, which moves decision-making downward, but retains 
minimum standards of uniformity and control. Growing out of the environ- 
ment of ghetto politics, community control seems, at a minimum, to aim at 
breaking a huge bureaucracy into smaller and more responsive organizations. 
One writer, who views community control as an "instrument of social change " 
suggests that it can only be achieved by "local control over key policy ’ 
decisions in four critical areas: (1) personnel, (2) budget, (3) curricu- 

lum, and (4) pupil policy . 



Thus, community control would meet resistance to changes proposed by 
the policy makers of the community by replacing personnel who oppose them 
and appointing only those who would accept them. Even though a new bureauc- 
racy might emerge, it would probably be quite different from the old. 

Where community control has been advocated strongly, it has run head-on 
into professionalism, and the second of our barriers to change, security 
as a goal, has been much in evidence* 



Community control of schools, as a principle, runs counter to a half- 
century trend in public education, which has seen thousands of small units 
aggregated into large systems which have become bureaucratized. Although 
the definition of a "community" may be manageable in an area of homogene- 
ous population, the demands for community control in areas containing 
“^■“ erent economic, social, and ethnic groups would seem to provide 
enough territorial alternatives to disorganize public education for some 
time. Community control may be a viable and pragmatic alternative to the 
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existing bureaucratic system in some cities, but as a nationwide principle 
I doubt that its benefits would be in the direction of securing changes 
which most of us would deem desirable. Finally, a bureaucracy which is 
responsive to both professional objectives and clientele (community) objec- 
tives will have to make some hard choices. As Professor James Q. Wilson has 
observed: "Obviously the more a bureaucracy is responsive to its clients. . 

the less it can be accountable to ^ider public/ directives. Similarly, 
the more equity, the less responsiveness ."29 

We might now look ahead at how a different environment and different 
problems may influence bureaucracy to develop. Bennis sees a major change 
in about two decades, with bureaucratic organizations then employing only 
one-fifth of the work force. Forty percent may be employed at technolog- 
ical tasks and another forty percent may be working in highly specialized, 
mobile, problem-directed task forces. He thinks this will come about 
because of bureaucracy’s inability to adapt itself to an environment 
characterized by interdependence instead of competition, by turbulence 
instead cf stability, large size rather than small, and a closer inter- 
weaving of government and business. Bennis sees a working population with 
much better education than today ’s and more mobile. He believes workers 
will have greater intellectual commitment to their jobs and that they will 
accept temporary social relationships with their fellow workers. 

As far as change is concerned, such a social organization should 
pose less resistance to it. By its temporary, problem-solving nature, 
the organization will have little ongoing commitment to particular pro- 
grams or "ownership" of any problem or solution. As structured, there 
should be less tendency t.6 exalt means over ends or to make security 
and stability a major goal. Finally, since work groups will be temporary 
in nature, it will be more difficult for them to internalize group norms. 
However, the experience of the military bureaucracy with rotation of 
personnel may show that non-permanent work assignments may tend to dis- 
tribute group norms' throughout the work force. 

At any rate, the specialized team approach has been used by private 
organizations such as IBM. It seems possible for it to be used by public 
educational systems to secure some objectives. How widely it may be used 
may be judged by this audience and ultimately determined by time. 

Finally , change occurs in many ways. Sometimes it is planned, or 
partially so, and at other times it appears as a surprise. In fact, 
its arrival may go unnoticed for some time and may have to be explicitly 
called to the attention of people. If change, either planned or unplanned, 
is to come, an organization can deal with it better if it is prepared for 
and thoroughly analyzed. 

Hence an essential for a bureaucracy which hopes to adapt and survive 
through goal succession instead of goal displacement is to plan and pre- 
pare for change. Some experience shows that this may be through organi- 
zational development. This is defined as 

a normative, re-education strategy- 
intended to affect .systems of beliefs, 
values and attitudes within the 
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organization so that it can adapt 
better to the accelerated rate of 
change in technology, in our industrial 
environment and society in general. It 
also includes formal organization restruc- 
turing which is frequently initiated, 
facilitated and reinforced by the norma- 
tive and behavioral changes . 

Whether or not organizational development programs are currently 
successful, the need for them seems clear. It is preferable for a 
bureaucracy as for any other organization to plan for and to antici- 
pate change than to have change thrust upon it unprepared. 

Finally , it seems that the question of the survival of bureaucracy 
in its present form or a changed form, is not the important one. What 
is important is that human organizations serve as I)est they can the 
welter of go als that are demanded of them, and that the broader and 
less parochial objectives can be always kept in sight. ^ Bureaucracy has 
in general served us well since the Industrial Revolution, although it 
has developed some serious shortcomings. If a new form of organization 
ran do the job better in the next century, let’s welcome it and hope it 
serves humanity’s objectives well. 
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STRATEGIES FOR INITIATING CHANGE IN 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 

Dr. Frank Dick* 



Thank you very much. I bring you greetings from the Glass City of 
the world - Toledo. I.aip. here this morning to share some ideas of things 
we have been able to accomplish. In these days a superintendent of a 
large city school has all kinds of troubles and all kinds of problems. 

I am glad to be here because I believe I am among friends, people 
interested in vocational education. I hope I hit the target you wanted 
me to hit. 

We want to talk a little bit about some beliefs we hold regarding 
vocational education, how we have put those beliefs into operation, and 
how we have overcome some obstacles. 

Amazing things happen in America . The cities set the pattern many 
years ago. I go back to our city and I find two high schools constructed 
57 years ago. They had vocational ships; they had a boys gym and a girls 
gym; they had an auditorium and they had a swimming pool. In 57 years we 
haven't built one matching those in our city. 

What am I saying? The cities which once led in all phases of educa- 
tion have now reached the point where . the public is becoming aware of 
their many problems. 

You know what happened - tfie twenties came along, the roaring 20 's! 
The 30 *s were the depression yedrs. The cities have never recovered 
from the depression - never; The monies for welfare went up and up and 
education was tolerated. Power people moved out into the suburbs where 
the decisions were made, and this happened in one. city after another. 

You know what happened in the 40' s - we had the war and we did win the 
war; and in the 50's the boys came home and they moved out. It is just 
now in 1970 that the people of America are finally getting to look at 
the cities, and I am not pointing a finger at what people have not done. 

I say only that we need to restore the vocational programs. 

During the war years we didn't have much - we had apathy. The 
greatest thing I. see in the turn was Sputnick - well do I remember - in 
1957. And immediately our science, foreign language and all those. courses 
were emphasized - and they are important. We had 10 years of stress on 
academic education, but meanwhile not many schools were interested in 
the development of vocational education. 

I think we now are moving toward an appreciation of the importance 
of vocational education. The attitude of teachers is fantastic. I 
know those attitudes. We have . 76 school buildings in our district. I 
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have been going to each school to meet with the faculty alone for one 
hour - the principal sitting in on the meeting. For one hour we have a 

ineThit^^' t, 1 w ? :11 J tell / ou wh y I do this. Because I have the feel- 
ing that the teacher leaders do not represent teachers. I have to restore 

my faith in the classroom teachers. And it is restored every time I go 

SC £° o1 ^ uil dings and talk with teasers . But the attitude is there- 
to ^ eac e ~ s 0 °kj a j tbe new innovative programs and see them as a reason 
why we are so crowded. So we have to work with our teachers. Educator! 
do resist change. The Univeristy of Cleveland recently did a survey on 
the areas where education resisted change. It was listed as follows: 

Adminis trators and Boards of Education are leas t 
likely to resist change. 

The teachers are most likely to resist change. 

I think research will indicate this. 

? r0b1 ^ 1 *? vocational education is that we have had antiquated 
state standards. Thank goodness in Ohio we have aggressive leadership in 
° persons Dr. Byrl Shoemaker and Governor James Rhodes. They went to 
work °n ^cationai education and started throwing out some of the old 

^ 6y W6 J e riS±d Standards * Ma y be it was those outdated stand- 
kB c teachers and youngsters from wanting to go into vocational 
?° vocatlonal education has not been fighting the way it 

BUt "v 33:6 ±n 3 neW era » We are ±n 3 neW tjLme * I JUSt 

like to say that it can be done. 

h a<? t° When y ° U g ° int ° a large organization where there 

in -fn-fi-f ff thy C Her J are juSt some techniques that have been effective 
m initiating change in a large city: 

1 ‘ y° u stud y the situation and then select a good director, 

s appointment is crucial. It takes a certain kind of 
personality, drive and style to be a vocational director in a 
large city. And cities differ. 

2. It takes strong leadership from the superintendent. It gets 

angerous up there. The superintendent must believe in keeping 
close . to the people. He must be a bold, aggressive leader in 
vocational education, or the job won’t get done. Ohio has more 
large cities than any other state - eight of them - and I have 
watched the vocational development move in those cities, and I 
know it depends on the superintendent. Of course, he has to 
have backing and the support of his Board, and the Board must 
give him. ieeway, but he must be a strong superintendent. 

3. You dramatize the drop-out rate for the public. This is not 
popular thing to do. They will question it and try to challenge 
you a a times, but I think the way to get people moving is 

to tell them about the problem. 

4. 8° to . the people. The best way to overcome staff resistance 
is o go . to t e people. The schools belong to the people; they 

o not belong to the establishment. How do you go to the people? 

° me '- a d s through, proposals. In Ohio we vote on everthing! 

The people in the neighborhood want the best for their children. ' 
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They want opportunities for their children and they know the 
schools have not been doing die job they should be doing, or 
why else would so many children drop out of school? Why 
would we have a high school with 900 freshmen and a gradu- 
ating class of 375? There is something wrong. We have to 
adjust our program. Let’s go to the people. 

5. The building principal is the key. If you want to get some- 
thing done you have to have the principal with you. Princi- 
pals can be roadblocks. They can delay and detour progress in 
many ways. If they won’t go along you, then change principals! 
It’s tough for people after 40 years to change. We have a 57 
year old high school which has just had its third principal. 

We have had centralized vocational schools for boys and girls since 
1936, and students from all over the city could enroll there. We almost 
had an area vocational school in the city. But what we want is a broad 
expansion program in each one of our high schools, so that we can make 
each one of our high schools a comprehensive high school. 

Maybe our plan would not work in your city, but I think vocational 
education ought to be in every high school in a big city, yet maintain 
that central one for the highly technical vocation. And it’s working. 
Enrollment here isn’t going down. In many cities it is not working 
because kids do not want to come in and parents do not want them in 
vocational education, but we have a rich heritage in T ledo. We have 
alumni and a good strong program. It will stay. You ought to see the 
development in their buildings. It is fantastic. We have a high school 
of 2000 or more. Shouldn’t there be vocational opportunities there? 

You can't get vocational opportunities there unless the principal is 
sold on them. He has to puli everyone else by the bootstraps and boy, 
that’s a tough job! 

So I say not only is the director of vocational education a key 
appointment, but the building principal must really believe. So we 
are going to try to make our high schools truly comprehensive. We have 
just got to keep pushing. It is a never ending process. 

I would like to show you some of the programs we have as a result 
of our push these last years. Very frankly, I get a little disturbed 
about people talking about programs and paper programs . Our approach 
has been to establish the programs and then talk about them. 

Vocational education in Ohio is provided in five areas: agriculture, 

business and office education, distributive education, home economics and 
trade and industry. 

Toledo has 7,670 juniors and seniors; 3,636, or 47.4 per cent, of 
these students are enrolled in approved vocational education programs as 
a result of a 5 year plan started in 1966. From 37 approved classes in 
1966, Toledo now has 128 vocational classes and is approved for 140 for 
the 1970-71 school year. Many are regular, but several are innovative 
programs dealing with the special needs of disadvantaged inner-city youth. 
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Bus , i fff s and office education provides instruction and intensive 
skills in stenography, accounting, clerk-typist, office duplicating 
P roc f ssin g* Cooperative office education programs provide oppor- 
tunities for ^ inner— city students to apply their skills. A new environment 
°r nstruction is provided by new and modern office surroundings in the 
school building. The Whitney High School Data Processing Center offers 
an opportunity for students in various areas. Youngsters .from all 10 
high schools are enrolled in this center, spend a half day in the center 
and a half day m their own school to complete requirements for graduation. 

Distributive Education in Toledo has established a unique approach 
f ° . W °J k±ng disadvantaged youth. Potential drop-outs interested in 

marketing and distribution are scheduled for the program; they work with 
major shopping centers. Grades, attendance, attitudes are not considered— 
f-u y 4 :? ay + . be xn ^ graae in school. Students attend their own school 
the first two periods of. the day, then they are transported to the shop- 
ping center where they are employed. They work for three hours. At 2:30 

llnH* J e P°r\ to a related class for three hours. Area merchants 

provide rooms in their place of business - the room varying from day to 

tr±P f speakers are frequent. Second year students go 

“r:\ t0 . ClaSS UP ° n arrival at the shopping center. Following class 
they go to Jieir respective job training stations. Hopefully, after two 

years in the program, they will re-orient themselves to school, employment 
and a vocational goal. They now return to a regular school program or 
go into a vocational program relating to their career objectives. 

1116 Occupational Work Experience program is designed to give indus- 
r a work experience to high school students who have been identified 
y he guidance staff as potential drop-outs. The coordinator handles 
attendance, counseling, and teaching of the academic subjects in work 
related areas. He seeks out employers who will hire students, and then 
supervises the student on the job. Every effort is made to help the 

school diploma. Toledo developed its first OWE 
program in 1966, and in September, 1970 will have 21 programs in operation. 

■fr.ni ^ ±n ^ oduation ±n 5° the various areas of ornamental horticulture, 

J ing ° ra re tailmg and designing, green house production, nursery 
, gema b t » landscaping and land maintenance, garden center maintenance 

Sa^Tf Q “ anagament ^ being offered in Toledo for the first time. Students 
^ r b " ic science and techniques in the classroom through laboratory and 

den? W ° rk exp ! r±ence Programs. Upon completion of the course, a stu- 

He also will ^ ^° b u ±n , h±S area of ornamental horticulture. 

SsS? l^eL a 5 ■*«*«“«* necessary for advancement to super- 

visory levels within the industry, or he may elect to further his educa- 

tion at a university or technical school. 

, , ^ 0cca P at i° nal Work Adjustment program deals with 14 and 15 year 

advanr^ V 5 nth ?£ d e *2 hth S rade students, who have been classified as dis- 
advantaged youth and potential drop-outs. The object of the OWA program 

4 tae ! tudent remed i a l instruction and with the motivation 

and the determination to stay in school and graduate from high school. 
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An additional goal of the OWA program is to prepare students to enter 
a vocational education training area. Students are in school in the morn- 
ing, receiving instruction related to their interests and ability. After 
the student is ready, he is placed in the private sector of the economy at 
a starting wage of the industry in which he is employed. 

The special adjustment class is designed for those students who have 
completely rejected the academic programs and no longer attend school. 

The classroom is in a building unconnected with any regular school complex. 
Classroom activities must be meaningful to the student. Instruction is 
based upon what the student needs in order to live in today's society. 

The building has interest centers where the student may work in an 
area of his choice. He may fix a clothes dryer; a coffee table; repair 
a lawn mower, car or radio. Every effort is made to get the student into 
an activity where he may earn money. A few return to school, some enlist 
in the military service, and many find full-time employment. The teacher 
continues to follow up graduates. To this date, none have reverted to 
their old status of being unemployed and out of school. 

Cotter Vocational School is a new facility offering free apprentice 
training in the areas of carpentry, industrial drafting, industrial main- 
tenance and masonry. The student spends one-half day in -his own home 
school, and he Is transported to Cotter School for specialized training. 
Twenty-five disadvantaged students are receiving training to work in 
hospitals as future nurses' aides. These future nurses' aides work 
under the supervision of the teacher in a hospital each morning. They 
return to the school each afternoon to complete the requirements for 
their graduation. 

The Rehabilitation Center will provide training for youth who appear 
to be headed toward an unproductive future in the world of work. Students 
who are 15 to 20 years of age will receive evaluation in the mental, 
physical and psychological and social and occupational areas . Remedial 
tra in i n g will be offered. 

The job placement program is designed for all inner-city youth who 
wish to become employed. Through the use of job placement coordinators, 
an opportunity is provided primarily for seniors to secure gainful employ- 
ment and become contributing citizens of the community. The services are 
available to graduates as well as in-school students. 

Through the cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce, other agencies 
and personal contacts, a large segment of Toledo business and industry 
has been contacted. This has resulted in the employment of more than 
1,000 inner-city youth. 

Vocational career orientation was instituted last year at McTigue 
and Sherman Schools for seventhand eighth grade students. Three times 
a year for two week periods students are exposed to the world of work 
through field trips and talks in the school by representatives of the 
professions, business and industry. No regular classes are held. 
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Students are transported in small groups to observe various types of 
business, occupations and service industries. Initial employment oppor- 
tunities and possible careers are discussed with the students by people 
in the particular fields. y p p 



Is something important happening in Toledo Public S cho ols? 

What could be more important than vocational education? 

I think this indicated that you can initiate change in school systems, 
but there are some problems in doing it. 7 



What do I think about the future of vocational 
has been that an employed, happy individual will be 
individual, and a working individual will be one who 



education? Our thesis 
one who is a working 
is earning money. 



be: 



Let me list for you what I think the future is going to be or should 



I would plead for more flexibility in the state standards. We 
o have a corporation of kids who are going into the neighborhoods 
and repairing the houses. We send girls into the houses to clean 

up. The school can t run the program alone; the neighborhoods 
need to help. 

We need pre-vocations in our fifth and sixth grades. High school 
is too late. You've lost them by then. Our principals keep tell- 
ng us this all the time. There is very little material available 
o ay for inner-city schools for vocational education at the fifth 
and sixth grade level. Vocational education is going to have to 
get down to the real nitty-gritty of every day living in. the 
centr c ties. Society can't wait far another generation - we need 
to modernize and update our facilities . We need to get pre-voca- 
tional education down in those grades. There is a surplus of college 
graduates today; the money is in the skilled trades area. We have to 

Ttes ? thin 8 s tha t we see happening at the college 
level will be happening at the high school level very soon. We 
must communicate with our staff and our youngsters. It is impor 
tantto have a commitment. We have lost too many children from our 
jsc oo s. Every time we have a racial problem, I always get a list 
of the people involved from the police and the staff goes through 
their records to learn whether they have attended our schools. It 
is the same story every time. Fourth, and fifth grade teachers say 
this boy seems to have trouble adjusting; seventh grade, this boy 

7?. a J^cipime Problem, this boy is in trouble, on down the line 
iiice that . 



We have got to do better. We can do better. 
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INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN THE INNER CITY 



Les Nicholas* 



It is indeed a real pleasure to be hers. 

The agenda for your conference is most comprehensive. I have enjoyed 
reviewing it and it certainly appears that you are being exposed to an 
outstanding opportunity for broadening your perspective in the entire 
subject area of vocational education. Before I became real involved in 
the subject of vocational education several years ago, I use to think 
you people talked in strange and unknown tones, but, as I am finding out, 
that is not the case at all. Looking at my own companies experience, right 
down in our Atlanta complex, its not unusual for us to have anywhere from 
400 to 600 people in formal traihitig at any one time. So we share with 
you many of the problems and perhaps many frustrations that you have been 
discussing throughout the course of the conference. 

While John has also asked that I speak on "Industries Stake in the 
Inner City," he has given me some flexible leeway to comment upon the 
subject of vocational education in somewhat a general sort of way from a 
businessman^ view point and I would like to do this. 

Insomuch as Larry Gellerstedt has probably traveled over some of the 
same values as I may do, it seems it behooves me to share some of my 
thoughts with you in the very essence of brevity, much in the same spirit 
in which the editor of the famous Southern newspaper admonished one of 
his new, but longwinded, club reporters in "keeping it short." It was 
not unusual for this editor to spend long hours with the reporter in 
cutting excess words in his articles, but finally the day arrived when 
the club reporter seemed to have grasped the point, because after his 
last discussion with this editor the following column appeared in the 
next day£ issue, "John Smith looked up the elevator shaft to see if the 
elevator was coming down. John Smith was 45 years of age." 

In a spirit of deadly seriousness , let me make the observation that 
seldom has the world of business and education been. forced to pick their 
way through a maze of common problems of such variety , immensity, com- 
plexity and strategic importance as of now. These problems tend to cut 
across traditional borders of prerogative because they have uniquely 
strong impact upon people, and their environment. 

When we look at the stake that industry has in the inner city - let 
me illustrate my own company's case. When it is realized that we have 
millions of dollars of investment in facilities located within the inner 



*Les Nicholas is General Personnel Manager for Southern Bell Telephone, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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city, it seems to us that it is a matter of enlightened self interest 
that we do every thing we can for the inner city to grow and to prosper. 

Thus the term "enlightened self interest" is not just a cliche; it is 
not an exercise in semantics; it is an expression of the economic reality 
of life. It’s as simple as that. And at the expense of being somewhat 
redundant, each of you also knew that this expanding economy of ours will 
continue to require vocational and technical training that may well dwarf 
our imagination. 

Already we are beginning to hear economists make sounds about reach- 
ing a trllll on dollar level of gross national product. What does this 
tell us? It is hard to put a definitive statement of evaluation upon it, 
but there are troubled waters about. According to an article in the March, 
1970 addition of "Nations Business ," 90% of our nation's high schools offer 
college counseling, while merely 50% have staff and facilities to offer 
vocational guidance. This is further bora out and substantiated in a 
report by a research team from the Senate for vocational and technical 
education at Ohio State University, which conducted a national survey of 
vocational guidance in secondary schools. Findings from some 7,000 
responses show guidance programs lack appropriate goals. The majority of 
counseling is related to college education and by contrast, low achievers 
and potential drop-outs receive less time. They concluded that what is 
needed is a systematic and realistic guidance program with a set of 
clearly stated objectives. 

On the other hand, a review of the Sunday edition of the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution , in particular a review of the classified want 
ads, indicated that there are over 1,200 available job open in gs being 
advertised and well over half of these openings have employment prerequisites 
which are covered by subject matter talk in vocational and technical curric- 
ulum in our Atlanta Area Tech. 

But it se ems to me that if we are to really keep vocational training 
upon an effective operational track, there are several areas of mutual 
challenge involving both education and business which need to be contin- 
ually reexplored and continually reevaluated. May I touch on some of 
these as I see them. 



First, there is the mutual challenge of arriving at meaningful voca- 
tional training objectives. We must, more than ever, think and plan in 
terms of bed-rock objectives, technological changes and environmental 
assumptions . I think the very nature of change causes a problem in keep- 
ing abreast to vocational training objectives, if only because of the 
immense and sometimes abasive changes in technological sophistication. For 
example, in less than 15 years after the discovery of the transitors, we 
find that the electronic miniaturization made possible an unprecedented 
breakthrough in computer technology and has literally made possible our 
spaceage program. You already know the Impact of such changes upon our 
educational system. Let me highlight the difficulty of this c hal lenge of 
technical acceleration in still another way. 



It r.s well exemplified in what is termed as military systems* For 
example, increasingly large amounts of time, cost and knowledge are 
required to produce successive military capability systems. At the same 
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time, the span of useful life is decreasing. As an illustration. Lord 
Nelson's flagship was 40 years old at the Battle of Trafalgar and was still 
® first class ship of the line. It's cost was minute in comparison to 
Ad m iral Halsey's USS Enterprise of World War II fame, which was obsolete 
within a few years of it's construction. The B-17 took about as long to 
develop as was it s useful life. The B— 36 took ten years to develop and was 
operational but three years. Many companies are producing and marketing goods 
and services that were not even on the drawing board t en years ago—* -such 
is the impact and pace of technological change. I submit to you that you 
are in a very fast race. 

The next area of mutual challenge, it seems to me, is that of enlarg- 
ing the possibilities of alternative programs and in a general sort of 
way, as we explore the primary objectives in terms of course content, 
for example, it is just possible that we may devise im proved teaching 
methodology. Sometimes, certainly in the world of business, alternative 
programs can have more long-range benefits than primary programs themselves. 
And I think here I am trying to say this primarily as a result of the 
systems approach. 



The third area of mutual challenge is the making of a r ealis tic 
inventory of available career and placement resources . While t his is a 
statement of the obvious, it appears to me it must none— the— less be high- 
lighted . The time has simply passed when industry and education can 
afford to be like two ships passing in the night. We must continue to see k 
out ways and means of having an interc han ge of vital placement information. 
One such example of a possibility is operating in Atlanta; I might tell 
you briefly a little about it. 



It is called the Occupational Information Center. It is an agency 
sponsored by businessmen and educators in the metropolitan area. It is 

the supervision of Dr. Beverly Johnson. The Occupational Information 
Center has prepared briefs covering over 1,500 different Atlanta companies 
and the nature of their various career opportunities. The briefs have 
generally been made available to teachers, counselors and other interested 
Upon invitation, this group also helps out from time to time in 
sponsoring career days that some schools may wish to hold, and also sponsors 
an on-going dialogue between the world of education and the world of business. 
The OIC group seems to have the inherent advantage of acting as the communica- 
tions link between employment opportunities and sources of educational output. 



The fourth area of mutual challenge I want to consider is that of 
adequately assessing the political and social dimensions of inner-city 
problems. Specialized vocational training programs'as well as various 
minority group training programs will continue to have implications for 
involving the vocational trai nin g systems as well as wanting the technical 
trai n i n g carried out by business. Sometimes both business and industry 
will be pressed to review traditional practices and long established rules, 
and I t h in k it goes without saying that managers and educators may unexpect- 
edly find their attitudes and values challenged by the new breed of both 
students and employees. Some businessmen and educators will welcome such 
changes , while there will no doubt be others who will wish they had been 
warned. While this area challenge may be similar to trying to nail jello 
bo the wall, the effort is nevertheless mandatory. 
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Our next area of mutual challenge is establish effective communication 
and organizational arrangements between education and business* While I 
have in substance included this consideration in other areas of mutual 
challenge, this area, nevertheless, also needs to receive a very pinpointed 
type of recognition. In this day and time* whenever there is a problem, 
it is very easy to call a committee meeting. But I am suggesting that 
we must continue to find ways business and education, whether it be by 
committee, by seminar, by workshop, or by whatever means, can continue to 
come together and have realistic dialogue concerning areas of mutual concern. 

Our last area of mutual challenge we must meet, and currently one of 
the most frustrating of all: How can we attract more students into the 

postsecondary and vocational and technical training schools? 

This challenge embraces so many dimensions and consists of so many 
considerations that only a systems approach seems to hold out increased 
chance of success. It is a tremendously big question and faces all of us. 

Just as there are areas of mutual challenge that remain very much with us, 
there are some, also, outstanding examples that I would like to share with 
you concerning some highly effective mutual efforts by business and educa- 
tion in Atlanta. These are examples of our coming together and developing 
some counter approaches to problems. 

In early days of the concentrated employment program in Atlanta we 
were plowing some new ground. When you consider the fact that in Atlanta 
a total amount of federal and state funds of a little over four million 
dollars was about to be expended on this concentrated program and in its 
initial presentation it would have covered only 2,500 people, you can imagine 
the business co m munity got interested in these figures in a hurry. And in 
the early days of the National Alliance of Businessmen, also, we found 
ourselves facing something about like this: Numerous companies were being 

formed on short notice, it would seem, who came in : r and made some rather big 
promises to a typical business as to how they could help train people who 
needed academic remedial training, in particular, and they were making some 
rather large claims* such as with only 200 or 300 hours of . concentrated in- 
struction in our particular method we could raise the lowest level in this 
particular person to. side degrees of comparable high school training. To say 
the leasts we were somewhat leary of these promises* but in any event we 
turned to the school system and we found that on a local basis we had facilities 
and talent already available to do the job* We have been able to come together 
in so many unique ways to make some contributions to both of these programs 
that I think it is worthy of your knowing about it. And I think it will always 
be to the very definite credit of John Letson and John Standridge and other 
member^ of the locaCL school system for what they did. Let me assure you they 
are very much deserving of this special vote of thanks in some of the precarious 
times several years ago. 

There are two programs under the ostracies of the Merit Employment Associa- 
tion which also fill a highlight and effective coining together between business 
and education; you might be interested in hearing very briefly about these. 

First, there is what we call the Living Witness Program. This is really 
nothing more than a company loaning one of it T s employees for a day to go back 
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to a high school — in all probabilities this would be a black employee 
going back to a predo min ately black school and talking to students and 
in essence saying this: ''Here are my experiences in employment; here 

is the educational background that X had in school; let me encourage 



you to stay in school; let me tell it the way it is; let me encourage 
you to get all of the education that you possibly can." We have found 
this to be very effective. 



Then each s umme r for a number of years we have been holding a voca- 
tional seminar which brings together the business community and the educa- 
tional community and we sit around a table and attempt to explore some of 
the problems of education that need to be looked at in a candid and open 
fashion. We are going to do this again this summer, but it is going to 
be enlarged a little bit. After a brief seminar experience, we are going 
to farm out these teachers and counselors involved to a series of companies 
where they will actually go on the payroll for a period of about two weeks 
each. They will be exposed generally to the same type of jobs where their 
students will probably be exposed to on an entrance level basis. We hope 
that this will make some types of meaningul experience available to them. 

From a company viewpoint , you might be interested in knowing that we 
have established a partnership in educational projects with one of the 
local schools in the inner city and have joined with the school in giving 
assistance as requested in subject areas, such as employment readiness and 
also in selective academic areas. We also conduct, each summer, council 
workshops where we, on an individual company basis, bring in counselors and 
teachers and put them on our payrolls for several weeks. We take them 
through each department and give them as wide of an exposure as we possibly 
can in the limited amount of time. By rotating them throughout the depart- 
ments, we feel they are certainly better acquainted with the nature of our 
business, in specific, and the business world;, in general, as well as the 
career opportunities that are available. 

I fully realize that you have, no doubt, detected in my rema r ks a 
certain sense of urgency and I know that infinite patience is the price 
that many a person must pay for success. We know this. Noah Webster 
spent 36 years on his dictionary; Gibbon spent 20 years on his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire;" and George Bancroft spent 26 years on his History 
of the United States." 



But, may I presume to state to you in closing, that we do not have 
the luxury of years such as this to determine, formulate and structure 
vocational-technical training in such a way that would stay abreast with 
out technology. 

It has been a real pleasure to be with you. Thank you very much. 
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THE ADULT COMMUNITY: LEVELS AND 

EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT 

Joseph I. Dixon* 



It is indeed a pleasure to have this opportunity to share with you 
my thinking on the topic, "The Adult Community: Levels and Extent of 

Involvement." As you may have observed, this is a broad topic as it 
relates to vocational education in large metropolitan areas. Voca- 
tional education like all education has many adult publics, all of 
whom are seeking satisfaction. I shall attempt to treat this subject 
focusing on several broad areas, but realizing all the while that the 
topic has many facets which may or may not impinge on each other. How- 
ever, we must all be cognizant of the fact that the total facets serve 
to make up the whole. How we in our local school districts mesh the 
facets will determine, to a large degree, the success or failure of 
vocational education in the urban centers of this nation. 

One need but read consistently for a few days the want ad section 
of any large metropolitan newspaper, drive through the industrial area 
of any sizeable urban center, or listen to the ads being flashed over the 
news media to realize there are thousands of jobs for which people have 
not been trained. Facing us at this time, in addition, is the effect 
of a minor cut-back in employment, which further points out the need to 
better match the training of people with the job skills being demanded 
by industry. I do not wish to belabor this factor, but much of the social 
unrest in the cities and communities across this nation can be attributed 
to the fact that a large segment of society, minorities and majorities, 
are engaged in non-productive activities, primarily because of their 
inability to acquire the dignity which accrues to an individual as a result 
of his inputs into the total gross national product, as well as contribu- 
tions to his own well being. Literally, thousands of our young people are 
fraught with fear and despair as a result of their inability to be pro- 
ductively employed in a meaningful and satisfying job which lends regu- 
larity and stability to their lives. Lest I be misunderstood and accused 
of over-simplifying a complex problem, let me attempt to assure you that 
I do not believe that all the problems of the cities, or the nation, can 
be solved through a. mass program of vocational education or job training, 
and the subsequent employment of people. It has been my experience as a 
principal of the famed Dunbar Vocational High School in Chicago that the 
former students that I so frequently have occasion to encounter, parti- 
cularly those who are gainfully employed, are less involved in the hang- 
ups which grip our society than those who may find themselves unemployed 
or under-employed. 



Joseph Dixon is Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois . 
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The National Advisory Council for Vocational Education, in a 
report, emphasized the fact that 60 % of our secondary school population 
enters the world of work without ever touching base with an institution 
of higher learning. This is not to say that all these former high 
school students are the possessors of marketable job skills, but rather 
stresses the need to involve a larger per cent of them in occupationally 
oriented training programs. In my opinion, a man without a productive 
job assignment is not likely to esdiibit much in the way of pride and 
dignity as an individual. Further, a person who lacks dignity and 
respect for himself as a human being is more likely to become a ready 
prospect for various movements Cgood, bad, or indifferent), than the 
person. who is stable, aspiring, and pleased with himself, as a result 
of being a productive, constructive, and contributing member of society. 

When we analyze the need for adult involvment, one readily con- 
cludes that without this at all levels, the chances for a viable program 
of vocational education are markedly reduced. 

At the Federal Level, additional funds have been appropriated for 
vocational education in the recently approved HEW bill. In many states, 
including Illinois, I'm pleased to say, vocational education appropria- 
tions have been increased. However, when we examine what is happening 
at the local school district levels, we find that budgetary limitations 
make it prohibitive for the Board of Education to allocate the needed 
funds for occupationally oriented programs. In other words, the high 
cost of vocational education has, in some instances, forced school 
districts to delimit skill training courses. As one can readily see, 
over the long haul, it would be cheaper for society to invert more in 
secondary vocational programs than to , expend millions in. "after the 
fact" job training and manpower programs with, far too often, astronom- 
ical per student costs. 

In the budget of a school district, to prepare a student for a 
job costs more than to prepare him for college. Classes must be 
smaller, equipment and facilities are more expensive, an adequate job 
placement and follow-up service is costly. The added cost of vocational 
education is a reason — or an excuse — explaining why so many school dis- 
tricts across the country have shirked their duty to provide sorely 
needed vocational programs. 

Adequate funding will not, however, totally solve all our pro- 
blems related to these programs. Recruitment of teachers must be 
markedly stepped-up. The requirements for teacher certification must 
be carefully reviewed at all levels. One may raise the question, 

"Should vocational teachers of trade and industrial subjects be re- 
quired to have a degree if they meet stipulated work experience re- 
quirements in their areas of specialization?" When we carefully 
analyze our staffing probl ems and compare the number of trade and 
industrial teachers being graduated by our colleges and universities 
with the number of teachers needed to sustain as well as expand 
vocational education opportunities in our schools, we readily see 
that new avenues must be opened for the recruitment and certifica- 
tion of personnel. 



In many school districts, trade and industrial teachers in 
vocational schools are not required to have college degrees, but 
must have several years of work experience. In the not too distant 
future, the same standards may have to be instituted for teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects in comp rehens ive high schools where such 
courses are offered. Perhaps it is not premature for the Accrediting 
Associations and those responsible for the certification of teachers 
to begin a review of this problem with the objective of establishing 
prerequisites which are realistic in terms of the job to be done and 
the personnel needs of our school districts. 



One may inquire regarding the role of business and industry in 
vocational education. Certainly business and industry have the important 
task of hopefully providing jobs for our trainees. However, as schools 
seek to meet the needs of business and industry, a partnership should be 
established which is mutually beneficial. In some cities, industry has 
provided up-to-date equipment and technical assistance for specific 
training programs, thus insuring a supply of trained personnel for the 
companies or corporations involved. 

Representatives of business and industry are participating as key 
members of vocational advisory councils at all levels by giving direc- 
tion to curricula development, by giving direction to the selection of 
new occupationally oriented training programs, by stimulating an interest 
and appreciation for the benefits to be derived from participation in 
vocational education training. City— wide advisory councils and special 
subject area advisory councils t are capable of making valuable contri- 
butions to the total program of vocational education in a metropolitan 
area, but cannot adequately substitute for the local s cho ol advisory 
council or councils. 

Recent and current trends toward community control of local schools 
reemphasized the fact that city-wide advisory councils cannot necessarily 
prescribe direction for every local school. Forces in local communities 
are literally challenging the establishment for the right to make deci- 
sions affecting the curricula offerings in their schools. It seems 
evident, at this point, that they are engaged in a winning battle. 

This, however, does not mean that educational staffs responsible for 
programs must capitulate to such groups, but rather must f in d ways of 
involving and harnessing these human resources so as to structure a 
program of education which is acceptable to and supported by the local 
community. 



To induce more students to enroll in vocational education, our 
guidance programs must be realistic and direct in their assessment 
of the potential of individuals . With the massive increase in 
college enrollments and the apparent need for many high school grad- 
uates to become. a part of the college scene, thousands of our young 
people who have neither the desire, interest, or potential to earn 
a degree are swarming over campuses across the country. Our secondary 
school students must be made aware of the vast array of opportunities 
in the world of work which are available to them upon leaving high 
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school. The personnel who staff our guidance and counseling departments 
must diligently work toward this end. Occupational information programs 
must be initiated in the primary grades and fostered throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools so that students may familiarize themselves 
with the range of jobs which are available in the world of work. 

Those of us responsible for giving direction to vocational education 
must work assiduously to improve its image. We must not be willing to 
establish training programs in sub-standard hand-me-down facilities, A 
well-appointed, well-equipped school tends to attract more of the willing 
and able students. We must continue our efforts to make Boards of Educa- 
tion aware of the importance of job training programs and the need for 
adequate financing and facilities. 

It should be noted that in this period of unrest among secondary 
school students, vocational schools in many cities have experienced 
fewer student problems than the general high schools. Thus, point- 
ing up the fact that students with specific goals are probably more 
secure in this society. 

Much of the commentary has been in reference to vocational ed- 
ucation programs for secondary school students. Adults in metropolitan 
inner-city areas are in need of acquiring job skills, retraining, or 
the upgrading of present skills. These essential programs must be 
provided by our secondary schools or other agencies. 

Some cities, such as Atlanta, can point with pride to the range 
of occupational training offerings available to adults and out-of-school 
youth in both their day and evening schools. However, adult education 
in many cities is limited to the evening or extended day, thus literally 
making it impossible, in some inner-city areas, for large numbers of 
those most in need to acquire marketable skills. 

As school districts in urban areas continue to face budgetary restric 
tions, spiraling costs, and deficit financing, adult education* programs 
may have to be eliminated as an economy measure. 

Some of these programs can and will be picked up by community 
colleges and other interested agencies. However, in view of the invest- 
ment in equipment in our secondary school vocational programs, a more 
viable solution might be in the form of appropriations for adult skill 
training from the Federal Government which would cover the total cost 
of operation. 
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Before concluding this presentation, I'd like to call attention to 
the Institutes' Philosophical Foundation Number Two. "The total program 
and experiences in vocational education and training are an integral part 
of the mainstream of a total educational program (but with its own iden- 
tity and specifically qualified personnel to serve functions which have 
been identified as unique and require special experience and preparation) 
which serves man continuously throughout his life span." Rephrased, it 
would read as follows: "The total program and experiences in. vocational 

education and training are an integral part of the main stream of an 
educational program which serves man continuously throughout his life 



span. 
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First, we who are involved in vocational education must accept the 
fact that this type of training is an integral part of the mainstream of 
education. Secondly, we must convince our colleagues in the academic 
areas that occupationally oriented training belongs in the mainstream 
of education. 

If this can be accomplished, vocational education may well become 
that bulwark of strength so urgently needed to bolster. up secondary 
education in this country. 
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THE ADULT COMMUNITY: LEVELS AND 

EXTENT OF INVOLVEMENT 

Joseph. J. Portle* 



Xt is a recognized fact: that our public schools of today no longer 
can lead a sheltered life behind their school walls as they have for many 
years prior to the turbulent decade of the 1960’s. Much is being said 
about bringing the outside community into the school as a partner whose 
voice should be listened to in. order to reflect the desires and aspira- 
tions of the parents whose children we are educating. 

If t his be true in general, then it is especially true in the field 
of vocational education with its emphasis on preparation for jobs and 
careers in trade, industry, and business. For without the active partic- 
ipation, advice, and help from the adult community represented by industry, 
our vocational schools would soon lag far behind the needs of industry in 
preparing our students for the ever-changing requirements of the job 
market. Industry and educators alike are in agreement that only through 
cooperative effort at all levels of occupational tra inin g can the public 
schools meet its obligations to the student, parent, employer, and to 
society. 

The need for industry -education cooperation is stated by the 
American Vocational Association in its 1963 publication. Vocat ional 
Advisory Committees : "Vocational education, more than any other type 

of education needs close cooperation with the community. It trains for 
specific jobs and productive lives. It needs the periodic help and crit- 
icism of the real workaday world to be sure its training courses are up- 
to-date and that its preparation for life-work is useful." 

This cooperation between school and industry usually takes place 
through what is generally termed an "Advisory Committee." For the pur- 
pose of this presentation, discussion will be limited to Advisory Com- 
mittees on the local school level rather than the city— wide, state, or 
federal level. 

The effectiveness of any advisory committee depends to a great 
extent upon the planning and effort devoted to it by the local school 
administrative staff. Because o£ the .great. ..amount of time required to 
organize and develop a formal relationship . with industry and to keep 
this relationship functioning on an on-rgoing basis, many administrators 
shy away - from such formal advisory committees. Instead,- such school 
officials maintain . their relationships with industry through personal 
contacts with individuals from industry whose judgment they trust and 
with whom they feel comfortable. 

An advisory committee formed through informal means may be more 
effective than one formed through formal means . One way to secure men 
from industry to serve on such a committee is through the school’s 

*Joseph J. Portle Is Principal at Prosser Vocational High School, 
hicago , Illinois . 






group guidance program. Periodically men from industry are invited to 
speak to an ass emb ly of students regarding the entry requirements and 
job opportunities in their respecitve occupational fields. These men 
welcome the opportunity to speak to the students because of their desire 
to recruit good workers. After good rapport has been established with 
such a person, it is only necessary to take the next step and informally 
ask if he would serve on .an advisory committee that would meet a few 
times a year as the necessity arises. In most every case, these men will 
gladly accept your invitation and be in a position to be of great help to 
your vocational program. 

Another way to secure, good men. from industry to serve on your advi- 
sory committee is through yotcr warkr-sHudy .programs'; The coordinator of 
such, programs in many cases' through periodic, contact with - the employers 
of your students gets to. know fhaa-te employers who show a real interest in 
the student and what the school is attempting' to do. Again, an informal 
invitation to such a person to serve onvyour advisory committee will in 
almost every case meet with success. 

Once a number of persons from industry and business have been found 
who will serve in an advisory capacity, their help to your vocational 
program can be used in several ways. Personnel managers from the surround- 
ing community can make up an advisory committee dealing primarily with the 
placement of your students in part-time and full-time jobs. Periodically, 
a m emb er of this advisory committee can speak to a group of seniors or 
juniors in a group guidance assembly pointing out the qualities in an em- 
ployee that the employer is looking for, what initial skills the student 
must bring with him if he is to be employed, and vdiat the job opportuni- 
ties and the future can be for the student. 

Besides being of great help in placing your students in jobs, which 
is a primary objective for vocational schools^ especially in the inner- 
city urban schools, these personnel managers can be of fine assistance in 
arranging field trips for your, students. Even our most modem, well equip- 
ped vocational schools cannot keep pace with the rapid c han ges t akin g 
place in industry. To keep your students aware of the latest practices in 
industry, it is essential that periodic visits be made to various indus- 
trial and business concerns in the community and surrounding area. The 
advisory committee made up of personnel managers assures success in this 
phase of your program. 

Another advisory committee made up of men who are familiar with the 
tools, materials, and current practices in industry can be of help in 
determining a relevant curriculum or up— grading your present one. A few 
years ago such men from industry were asked to come to Prosser to speak 
to our shop teachers, look over our facilities, and then make recommenda- 
tions which would improve our instructional program. One of the men re- 
sponsible for maintenance in a large auto dealership who visited our Auto 
Shops pointed out that all new cars being sold are equipped with alter- 
nators which replaced the generator and yet he saw not a single alternator 
in our shops for the students to work on. Needless to say this deficiency 
in our curriculum was rectified, and it was the same dealership which 
sent over some alternators for use in our instructional program. These 
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same men had the opportunity to talk at some length with our shop instruc- 
tors who, we hoped, would pick up new ideas and points of view that would 
make their instruction more meaningful to their students. 

Still another very helpful advisory committee which functions in our 
evening school is the Joint Apprenticeship Committee which is usually 
closely associated with apprenticeship training programs . The organisa- 
tion of a local Joint Apprenticeship Training Committee, or JATC as they 
are commonly referred to, are promoted by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, U. S. Department of Labor, and by State Apprenticeships 
agencies through joint voluntary agreement of management and labor unions 
by means of local collective bargaining agreements. Usually represent- 
atives from management and labor. make up this committee although the 
school may be represented by having one of its instructors on the commit- 
tee as is a representative from the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 

U. S. Department of Labor, when thfere is a need for his help and advice. 

We have found this committee useful in three ways; One, when members of 
this committee come in once a month as they do, it indicated to the appren- 
tice that his employer is interested in him and in his related school work. 
Second, this commit tee plays dti important part in the indoctrination of 
new apprentices ; and three, the committee members meet with the instruc- 
tor at the end of the year for two 3-hour sessions, after classes for the 
apprentices have closed, for the purpose. of evaluating the year T s work 
and to make any curricular changes deemed necessary for the coming year. 

Where good rapport has been established between the Joint Appren- 
ticeship committee, which is usually involved with an adult evening pro- 
gram, and the day school whose facilities they are using, there can be 
good benefits derived by the day school. From the standpoint of vocational 
guidance, first hand information regarding job opportunities in the skilled 
crafts is readily available. Secondly, the Joint Apprenticeship Committee, 
being aware of an effective day vocational program, may not only give pre- 
ference to the day school graduates for entry into the apprenticeship, but 
may actually require fewer years of apprenticeship from such graduates they 
accept. An additional benefit to the day school may be the use of specialized 
equipment purchases or donated by the employers or craft union or by both. 

So far, what has been said about adult community involvement, in 
the main, is typical involvement the country over. However, when it comes 
to such community involvement in the inner-city vocational school whose 
students come primarily from minority races living in high-rise public 
housing located in disadvantaged areas, there are other factors to be 
considered. ; 

f 

1 

The poor image of vocational education in the eyes of the students, j 
parents, the general public, industry and even with our own educators is / 
such as to indicate that vocational education is second-rate education. 1 
The feeling that vocational education is good enough for everyone else's 
children but not for mine typifies that feeling. Principals, counselors, 
and eighth grade teachers of elementary schools from which our students 
come generally express this negative feeling when they counsel the more 
able or better student attend an academic, college preparatory high 
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school and co uns el the less able or poor student to a vocational school, 
usually with a statement like, "Johnny can*t read, but he loves to work 
with his hands." 



Somehow, those of us in vocational eduation are going to have to 
change the public image of vocational education so that community voices 
will insist that more and better vocational schools are provided for all 
the children, the able as well as the less able, who make up that approxi- 
mate 70% of our student population who are not college bound. 

The most important thing to a parent is his children for whom he 
wants nothing but the best. This applies to parents of the inner-city 
as well as to parents of suburbia. So it is understandable that inner- 
city community voices led by minority leaders have been assailing our 
schools and condemning them for their brokendown, antiquated facilities, 
irrelevant curricula , inexperienced teachers, and administrators that 
have little understanding or empathy for the desires of the co mmuni ty. 
These voices have become even louder and more persistent as evidenced by 
student rebellion, walk-outs, and boycotts which have led to the trans- 
fer and re-assignment of school principals . So it is no wonder that for 
a school in the inner-city to survive, attention must be given to t h ese 
coimnuni ty voices. 



The Chicago Board of Education just recently recognized such 
voices when it approved a new policy regarding the transfer and appoint- 
ment of principals. Under this new policy, when a principalship vacancy 
is announced and eligible principals express a desire to transfer to that 
vacancy, the district superintendent makes available to the school advisory 
committee, to the PTA, to the Concerned Part group, or to representatives 
of these organizations the names of eligible candidates for the position. 
Candidates may then be interviewed by these representative co mm u n ity 
groups. If, after the interviews, an eligible candidate is still inter- 
ested in the position and is acceptable to the community, a recommendation 
to the general superintendent for the transfer is made. 

If a principalship vacancy occurs, and if there are no transfer 
applicants for the position, the eligible list of principals is used 
to fill the vacancy. 

In such cases, an effort is. made to give communities a voice in the 
selection by making multiple assignments at any given time. The number of 
principal candidates on the eligible list, equal to the number of vac a nc i e s 
to be filled, are requested to present themselves for interview to eac h of 
the school representative groups in need of a principal . These groups 
then rate the candidates in order of preference, and to the extent possible, 
community preferences are honored. If there is a need to resolve a problem 
in selection, representatives of all groups concerned are invited to a 
meeting for this purpose. 



The intent of the procedure outlined is to involve a school community 
in the selection of its principal. However, if no agreement can be reached, 
and if a given school is suffering because of a principalship vacancy, the 
Board of Education, upon recommendation by the general superintendent, may 
-npoint the best principal candidate available. 
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Samuel M. Burt in his book on Industry and Vocational-Technical 
Education has this to say: "Many of us will agree that vocational educa- 

tion as practiced today leaves much to be desired in many communities. 

The 'negative image* of vocational education on the part of students, the 
public, and industry has not improved much even with the infusion of large 
sums of federal funds during the past few years. In many communities, the 
general public is expressing its dissatisfaction with vocational education 
by seeking methods, techniques, and programs outside the public school 
system for providing young people and adults the education and tra inin g 
needed to be productive m emb ers of our society. Reaction to this trend 
on the part of vocational educators should not be one of defense. What 
is needed more now than ever before is dynamic, constructive action to 
add new dimension and scope to our vocations! programs. We can achieve 
this goal to the extent that we succeed in making industry participation, 
involvement, and identification with our schools a vital part of our 
vocational program." 

Our vocational schools would then have very few drop-outs, and our 
graduates would have the essential attitudes and necessary job entry 
skills which would assure that they become good, productive citizens 
of our society. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR DATA PROCESSING IN DECISION-MAKING 

Joe D. Mills* 



I— INTRODUCTION 

The bear market in vocational education is a dead yesterday. 
Innuendoes of unborn tomorrows point to the bullish posture of a fully- 
invested position in the "front-runner" — vocational education. Specks 
of optimism are seeping through the thick academic fog. Much of classic 
educational folklore is being exposed. Public interest and expectations 
are exploding in all directions. Changes in public values offer new 
opportunities as public educational consciousness burns brightly. 

It is indeed hard to find current problems that are not — at some 
point — being placed on the doorstep of the educational enterprise. 
Educational entanglements in today’s ills run the gamut from pollution 
and concern for. the ecology to illigitimacy and sex education. Some 
less volital issues relate directly to vocational education, such as:. 



1 . 


Joblessness and Dropouts 


Slides 1 & 2 


2. 


Equal Educational 






Opportunity 


Slides 3 & 4 


3. 


Population Shifts 


Slide 5 


4. 


Population Distribution 


Slide 6 


5. 


Population Concentration 


Slide 7 


6. 


The Handicapped 


Slide 8 


7. 


Working Women 


Slide 9 


8. 


Academic vs. Career 






Education 


Slides 10 & 11 



This phenomenon of educational responsibility is not all that new 
of course — particularly considering that almost one- third (1/3) of the 
nation’s population is directly involved in education; either as stu- 
dents, (59 million) or as employees (6 million). You can see by this 
enrollment projection (slide 12) that the problem will intensify. 

Over $65 billion in expenditures for education this 1969-70 fiscal 
year will generate over seven percent (7%) of the total GNP (Gross Na- 
tional Product). This federal expenditure review from 1957-69 (slide 
13) emphasizes the ascending level. When you consider that federal 
funds are only a part of this cost, (slide 14) the rise to a total 
of $90-95 billion for education, the mid-seventies justified the ex- 
tent of public interest. No wonder these counter currents ef pre- 
cipitous public preoccupation. 

The scene is changing from the time when education was re- 
garded as the province of educators and parents — to educational 
involvement of business, industry, government, community and the 
total of the socioeconomic environment. 
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> The world of work is being recognized as a vast, creative com- 
plex which includes art galleries, churches, the space industry, — 
and the education field; not a dark place where dirty people do 
grubby, uninteresting jobs. The expanding role of vocational educa- 
tion is not a new concept, but it's appeal has never been greater. 

Past experience is a cautious reminder that there have always 
been surges and ebbs in public interest. All too often the public’s 
attention span has had unpredictable limitations. Vocational education 
cannot afford any measure of complacency in basking in the favor of 
public support. The very intensity of the attention to a problem may 
create the illusion that it is in the process of being solved, and 
people can therefore stop worrying about it. 

"The time is now" — for each of us — as educational administrators 
to '*do our thing." The fast pace of changing events dictate that we 
"sit tight in the saddle" to take the hurdles in this new "management 
age." We cannot afford to be caught in the glue of myopic goals, 
inept leadership, or "sacred cow" intelligentsia. Service, as the 
goal of our society, demands a coherent approach in the pursuit of 
both social and economic values. 

For perhaps the first time, the total spectrum of education 
is being viewed in composite — beyond education's "status symbolism." 

Programs tailored to student interest and ability — as well as 
job-ladder and job-cluster training to meet changing performance 
requirements present specialized planning and evaluation needs. 

The seventeen million new jobs created by industrial expansion 
in the 60 ’s contributed significantly to a 1969 product volume 
nearly 60% greater than at the beginning of the decdde. 



II — MANAGEMENT AND THE IN FORMAT I ON SYSTEM 



In our field of educational management, there is abundant evi- 
dence that "business as usual" will no longer suffice — no more 
preoccupation with antiquated procedures and practices. Much de- 
pends on a creative atmosphere within the management group. Dra- 
matic departures are needed to develop ambitious programs tailored 
to unique requirements. Urgency of results, in this crucial period, 
can place educational management in a vulnerable position. 

The raw materials of planning are bits and pieces of data that 
must be filled together and processed. A deck of punched data cards, 
a magnetic tape or disk contain mountains of facts, but no knowledge 
per se until they are analyzed. The final processing stage of this 
raw material is management’s responsibility, — drawing conclusions 
upon which to make wise decisions, practical solutions, and Intel— 
ligent forecasts. 




Initiation to the realities of the computer generation requires 
recognition of its maximum yield — remembering. Calculations, compari- 
sons, redistributions, random motion circuits, geometries — you name 
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it — are ail just following orders, not creating something new or 
thinking. The computer simply puts stored data in correct order, 
on command. Admittedly, with unbelievable speed to follow orders 
faster than they’ve ever been followed before. 

The impact of the computer on the educational environment has 
provided considerable insight into the state-of-the-art of adminis- 
trative management . 

This new dimension in "management science" demands growth of 
individual capability to understand computer-supported dec is ion 
making. There are those who claim the nation’s scarcest resource 
in this decade will be leaders with the breadth of knowledge re- 
quired by our highly technological society — leaders who can make 
decisions, take risks, and motivate others. 

Management by objectives creates, for each of us, the need for 
deconditioning from past-oriented, subjective, intuitive, decision 
methods. We have all become a part of this paper society; in many 
cases, through the defensive behavior of generating reports for 
justification purposes. 

Prior to the advent of electronic data processing, we have been 
subjected to limitations in the accuracy and imm ediately of data. With- 
out many of these former constraints, the field of management decision- 
making moves toward more objective, quantitative methods. Measurement 
concepts must be developed — decision rules analyzed; such as, time— 
plans , data identification and priority, individual involvement — in 
a word, leadership. Mastery of this science, — in it’s application to 
decision-making abilities, — will provide the time for concentration 
on human relations and supervisory skills . 

Critical attention is now focused to the basic management capa- 
bilities of talent— maximizing effectiveness in: 1. planning, 2. making 

decisions, and 3. communications, — and there are those who even add a 
fourth talent — "worrying!” 

Communication, or lack of it, has been a major stumbling block. 

Within a single generation, computer technology — of unbelievable 
speed, power, and scope has led ^he world to the moon. Further pro- 
gress and how well we perform will be based upon careful administration 
in making the technique fit the job. In overcoming communication 
barriers, traditional patterns of thinking must be discarded — confu- 
sion disspelled, and the dehumanizing trends, often accompanying 
technological progress, must be avoided. 

This requires intense activity in coordinating every function of 
the total educational hierarchy. Strong liaison, and an atmosphere in 
which change is welcomed as the price of growth and progress, are keys 
to success— —as well as a continuing administrative function. Attempts 
to justify status, personnel or budgets create real or im agined re- 
sistance and a source of conflict. The development of reliable per- 
formance yardsticks to gauge progress often create active resistance 
and must be met broadside. Progress can be a pretty slippery process. 
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It is sometimes said that there are those who would rather live 
with the problems they can’t solve than use a solution they don’t under- 
stand. And the computer is all too often misunderstood. Sometimes 
defined as dumb and expensive beasts, computers are relegated to record- 
keeping functions of routine chores, rather than to the meaningful 
potential as a useful tool for management decisions. 

Those who make claims of the computer as over-qualified and under- 
employed, point to the common errors of over- collecting and under-ana- 
lyzing. These pitfalls of information manufacturing and knowledge de- 
livery have resulted from a number of problems of a new era, requiring 
new thinking, by new people, in new jobs. Those who are "non— computer 
oriented" and view data processing as a "make-believe world" — are 
either awed by an over-sell of the extolled virtues, or suspicious 
and distrustful of predicted changes. 

The computer is different things to different people. It is not 
a panacea whereby management can merely convert its heretofore unsolved 
problems to some misunderstood series of binary numbers, sit back, 
watch the lights flash and receive an answer. Management cannot become 
a passive participant, given the luxury to sit back and wait for the 
results . This concept of "problems in — solutions out" often results 
in "problems in — greater problems out." An effective system is not 
just happenstance. It does not evolve as a result of the development 
of independent applications. Individual applications are designed to 
meet the needs of a restricted area of operations, but with the needs 
of the whole organization in mind. Thus, an integrated system avoids 
redundancy in data storage and the transmission of useless information 
from one area to another. The paper-work flow acts as a mirror to 
reflect the real world of output on operational functioning. 

It may be surprising to discover that almost all the information 
needed emanate from a rather small n umb er of common source documents. 

It is also surprising tc see the interconnection of systems which 
were thought to be entities in themselves, but are rehlly connected 
by a. common flow of data. 

It is well to recognize, --at the onset, that problems may arise 
from the time— dimension as well as the content— dimension of data. 
Building an environment that is receptive to data processing is not 
easy; but an important management responsibility. People get a kind 
of inner thrill when the computer reportedly makes A mistake — somehow 
it re— establishes the concept of human supremacy. Overlooked is the 
fact that computer mistakes well as achievements are almost always 
the result of people. All types of errors and "foul-ups" are blamed 
on the machine. 

Management must work to make people participants rather than 
victims in the development of an integrated system. A solid base of 
education and a continuing communications program is a most effective 
technique for achieving this. There is a normal learning curve in 
adapting to the computer world. You can benefit from the mistakes of 
others, but only up to a certain point. Pioneering efforts are a re- 
quirement in adapting computer-scienc^ techniques and business economics 
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to the vocational education field. The computer dees not operate in a 
vacuum. It is easy to get the idea that data enters the computer 
laboratory, — is accurately and speedily processed, and dispersed 
promptly in proper format. It just isn't that easy. The easiest 
part of the job is the activity in the computer room itself, how- 
ever, the important things that happen outside the computer room 
are often overlooked. Input procedures must be meticulously pre- 
pared according to strict procedures. Likewise, output must be 
planned to produce the most effective job in reporting. 

You can't escape the fact that, with or without a computer, 
you are continually dealing with people. Translating the ideas 
of management into a language the computer can understand is a 
vast and complicated communications setup. 

Germane to the potential of data processing as a management 
tool is the need for the professionals in record— handling and 
management to be thoroughly familiar with overall objectives, 
policies and procedures — in minute detail — if they are to be 
charged with the responsibility of designing and improving systems. 
This, of course, assumes that well-defined goals and clear objec- 
tives have been established. No fuzzy concepts, pnehartered direc- 
tion to waste time, money and talent. At the onset,, the pace can 
be set by the definition of critical data with a jsdund user— oriented 
poli cy . f 

Unfortunately, planning is made up of an equai number of knowns 
and unknowns . Crises will be fewer and further between by recog- 
nizing the knowns — and by building in safeguards to allow for the 
unknowns. Planning, at Its creative best, can be no better than the 
internal ability to implement it. Whether you have joined the ranks 
of the "computerized generation" or hot, the basics of planning are 
the s ame . 

It would be presumptious of me to attempt to outline a master 
planning model applicable to the wide range of geographical areas 
and focus represented by the participants in this institute. How- 
ever, a degree of similarity exists .in all current operations and 
forecasts for the future. 

This emerging management science makes possible the applica- 
tion of techniques of business ecohonp.cs by pointing specific 
trends an<| effects of events bearing on educational planning. The 
ultimate benefits inclu4e more ratiopal and better irLfprmed deci- 
sions at all levels . 

The ability to establish relationships between such factors as 
population, labor force,- j o’p components, school enrollments and 
student data can be the basic elements for decisions on programs, 
facilities, equipment, curriculum, staff, and funding. 
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Here are a few concepts we have developed in using the computer 
to elevate the level of management competency. 



Basic Management Responsibilities 

An overview of management responsibilities defines these specifics 
(slide 15) . In our development of a computerized educational manage 
ment system, we turned to the basic hypothesis of computer- science,— 
systems analysis (slide 16) . Following through this approach, the 
application of educational planning interrelationships is shown here 
(slide 17) . This slide depicts a methodology of goal definition 

(slide 18) . 

The focus of the total service responsibility of vocational edu- 
cation is pictured as a balance (slide 19),— with these planning factors 

(slide 20) . 

Here we have an interpretation of the perspective of planning 
responsibility by operating level (slide 21). I'm sure I don t need 
to emphasize the fact that all too often this pattern is practiced 
in reverse I 



The Information System as a Management Tool 

A review of our work in "getting with" the computer age in- 
volved a variety of interrelated areas (slides 22-31) . 



Examples of Planning Elements Specifics 

The 1975 National Employment Projections points up specific 
program planning needs to meet estimated manpower expansions and 
shifting emphasis (slides 32—36) • / 

Our use of base data to correlate student and labor market 
needs for realistic program planning involves the analysis of 
national, state and local factors. 

These slides show some of Florida's expansion problems (slides 
37-39). 

At the local level, these are some items of consideration: 

(]_, Population increases , characteristics and 
distribution (slides 40-44) . 

2. Income levels and sources (slides 45-47). 

3. Labor force participation, distribution and 
projections (slides 48-55) .. 

Input of planning elements, such as these examples ,— to produce 
a continuing process of updated output, places the potential o t e 
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computer world in focus as a vital management tool. With this 
capacity for storage, retrieval and statistical analysis as a back- 
drop , levels of management competence can reach new highs . 



Ill — CONCLUSION 



The computer industry is described as one of the most signifi- 
cant industries in its impact in the American economy. With more than 
$15 billion worth of computers now in use, it is expected that by 
1972 it will be at least double this figure. In the next ten years, 
it no doubt will prove to be a second industrial revolution. 

Old ways of doing all sorts of things are being scrapped around 
the globe as computers take over; from computerized self-service air- 
line ticket dispensers to counter top kitchen models for the house- 
wife. To quote Robert S. McNamara — "A computer does not substitute 
for judgment any more than a pencil substitutes for literacy. But 
writing ability without a pencil is not a particular advantage." 

"Looking beyond today" at new vistas of educational opportunities 
emerging in the computer wake, are limitless pioneering areas. Coordi- 
nated planning and comprehensive decision-making possibilities need to 
be explored by everyone in the "learning industry." 

At the present time, a variety of VTAE Projects — to be imple- 
mented through computer capacity — are in development stages in 
Pinellas County. 

1. On-line capacity to expand service for students and 
employers in a job-bank for matching student data 
with information on job openings and requirements. 

The federal model states program is geared to imple- , 
ment job-matching. 

2. A data base with continual updating to facilitate program 
design and evaluation to meet changing job needs. 

3. Standardizing the format and procedures for both internal 
operating functions and reporting at multi-county , as well 
as state and national levels. 

4. "Input-output analysis" — the "econometrics" of forecasting 
by data- gat he ring to determine trends and pinpoint effects 
on p r ogram p lanning . 

5. And the multitude of so called "business housekeeping" 
jobs of records and controls on enrollments, programs, 
students j staff, plants , equipment , budgeting, etc. 

. In our dual roles as educators and business administrators, we must 
lead the way in correlating the "best of these two worlds." Inno- 
vation, creativity, and dedication to proficiency |eave no room for 
"on-the— job retirees" in shaping the future of our field. 

The era of data processing — computer programming capacity as a 
symbol of the high water mark of management prestigd, is a pitfall of 
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yesterday. Realistic expectations addressed to the specifics of cur- 
rent and emerging VTAE service needs require thorough understanding 
accompanied by a dynamic approach. Tomorrow's successes will be ac- 
complished by effective application of today's opportunities to master 
"computer assisted" management. 

So let's "get with it now." We're already running late. The 
"mission impossible" attitude of skeptics who herald computerized expec- 
tations as unrealistic are defensive strategies resulting from behavioral 
anxieties associated with resistance to change. Such attitudes have no 
place in vocational education where "future orientation" and change must 
be fundamental to all progress. The lowest level of managerial effective- 
ness is a working environment that merely maintains the existing state 
of affairs . 

Accordingly, we need to "get behind the wheel and drive 1 ' with sound, 
objective planning — the vital factor in successful administration. The 
"job factor" for each of us in tomorrow's job will be determined by 
planning enterprises . 

"Management by exception," operating in virtual isolation — with 
decisions more by accident than design — must be a thing of the past. 

The life blood of effective planning is accurate, current, relevant 
facts. The search for facts has created paper proliferation to flood- 
stage level. At times, this profusion seems even to be by design rather 
than through evolution resulting from nonplanning. 

As we begin this new decade, the wondrous mystique of the com- 
puter era is maturing to the reality of harnessing the computer lo 
serve as an "information machine 1, and "management tool. Hopefully, 
we have graduated from the worshipful stage where happiness is 
a 360, 1410 or 200" — when computers occupied shrine- line accommoda- 
tions — a veritable temple, arrayed in air conditioned, sound proof 
and almost people— proof splendor; where the masters of the occult, 
speaking in unknown tongues, came bearing offerings of data cards 
and returned with the holy writ, — the print out. 

At times, we have been in danger of falling into the trap of 
generating more facts and figures than we could purposefully digest 
and use. Data for the sake of data, rather than data to enable us 
to do a better job. Perhaps we still need to be reminded that the 
computer is a marvelous means to an end — but must never be allowed 
to become an end in itself. 



We must improve our input of management skill and executive leader 
ship before we can expect any real improvement in the output of services 
rendered. 



How bright the future will be in vocational education — will in no 
small part be dependent upon the effectiveness of our efforts in adapting 
computerised techniques. We will have to "try harder because we are second- 



Thoreau once said that education makes a straight cut ditch out of a 
( meandering stream. Let's get on with computerized ditchdigging. 

Khi 
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